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Rough Proofs 


Over 1,500 colors are now being 
used by manufacturers of kitchen- 
ware, it was stated at the New York 
Herald-Tribune’s recent meeting. It 
looks as if the pot can no longer 
call the kettle black. 

* * * 

The controversy now raging in the 
clothing industry over the $22.50 
suit of the chain-stores recalls the 
comment of Frank Tinney about the 
chap who walked up one flight and 
saved ten dollars. 

“The suit,” said Frank, “looked 
as if he had walked up two flights 
and saved twenty.” 

* oo * 

Dr. Olin West, secretary of the 
American Medical Association, told 
a committee in Washington that its 
attitude on the subject of chiro- 
practic “is the same as it has al- 
ways been, if not a little more so.” 
If this remark had been made by 
anyone except the secretary of the 
American Medical Association, it 
would classify as a wise-crack. 

* *” 


Preston Reed, secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
says that a single theme should run 
through a bank’s advertising cam- 
paign, “like a scarlet thread.” For 
the sake of the reputations of the 
ladies who are bank advertising 
managers, I suggest that Preston 
change the color of his thread to a 
respectable green, blue or brown. 

* * * 


A correspondent calls attention to 
the fact that Harry Sinclair is a 
refiner, and wants to know who the 
crude oil men are. The answer to 
that one ought to be a pipe. 

* * * 


Merchant tailors are planning a 
four-year campaign to make men 
“clothes-conscious.” That’s a danger- 
ous experiment. If men ever become 
really clothes-conscious, they’ll re- 
duce their summer costumes to 
B. V. D.’s and palm-leaf fans. 

* * ca 


The Millis Advertising Company, 
which is handling the co-operative 
advertising campaign of the maca- 
roni manufacturers, tells the latter, 
“This does not mean that in the 


twenty days after the advertising 


starts, thirteen million women will 
tush around to your retail outlets 
and fight for the privilege of buying 
Macaroni products.” And if the 
truth were told, they may even fail 
to phone the neighborhood grocer 
and ask him if he is a macaroni 
retail outlet. 


The cigar trade has reached an 
agreement with the National Better 
Business Bureau to the effect that 
“cigar advertising shall justify con- 
sumer belief.” It is understood that 
this includes even five-cent cigars. 

* * * 


All businesses have their obstruc- 
tive fairy-tales, says V. G. Iden, of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, which stands for bigger 
and better skyscrapers. But what 
Would the castles-in-the-air industry 
do without fairy-tales? 

7 . * 


The Armstrong Cork Company 
has started a campaign to increase 
market for its favorite product. 
That ought to be easy. Just get all 
the small boys who go fishing in 
summer to insist that their mothers 
buy everything in bottles with cork 
stoppers, and the trick is turned. 
* * * 

Jack Carr says that an income-tax 
statement in the same mail with a 
Sales letter will kill the good effect 
of the latter. Someone ought to let 
Jack in on the secret of when in- 
Come-tax statements are mailed. 
Copy Cus. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 
TO BE PAID BY 
LUCKY STRIKES 


Women’s Response to Adver- 
tising Does It 


New York, June 27.—The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, $265,000,000 
corporation which manufactures 
Lucky Strike cigarettes, the adver- 
tising of which has created endless 
discussion in and out of the field, 
today gave its own answer to the de- 
bate in the form of an extra cash 
dividend of $4 a share on common 
and class B stocks now outstanding, 
the splitting of these stocks on a 
two-for-one basis and the placing of 
both classes of stock on a $5 annual 
dividend basis, an increase of $2 per 
share per year. 


This was possible, according to 
George Washington Hill, president 
of the company, because of the re- 
sponse of women to its advertising, 
which has doubled the net profit. In 
his message to stockholders, Mr. Hill 
indirectly answered critics of the 
company’s advertising policy by as- 
serting that its copy competes with 
the livest news of the day for atten- 
tion. 

Said Mr. Hill in his message: 


“We sincerely attribute a large 
measure of the prosperity of our 
company to the assistance that news- 
paper advertising has given us. It is 
of course a fundamental fact that 
any manufacturer must make an ar- 
ticle which appeals to the public—is 
of service to the public and of out- 
standing quality, if he purposes to 
be successful. 


“We firmly believe that our adver- 
tising copy not only competes for 
public attention with other advertise- 
ments, but with the news articles of 
the day, and we attritbute in no 
small measure the prosperity of our 
company in recent years to the 
proper use of newspaper publicity.” 


Up to Stockholders 
The proposal, as well as distribu- 
tion of the $4 extra dividend on Sep- 
tember 1, is subject to the approval 
of stockholders to be held July 28. 


Mr. Hill disclosed, in a letter to 
stockholders which was forwarded 
last night, the copy of a resolution 
passed by directors recommending 
the stock slit-up. This urged the ad- 
visability of splitting the common 
and class B stocks on a two-for-one 
basis, “the new shares to be half the 
par value of the old, and each of the 
new shares of common to be entitled 
to one vote.” 


In order to preserve the relative 
voting power of the preferred stock 
the resolution provides for the in- 
crease of voting power from two 
votes a share as at present to four 
votes a share, a change requiring an 
amendment to the company’s charter 
which will also be voted on at the 
special stockholders’ meeting. 


A number of industries which once 
felt that they might be adversely 
affected by the Lucky Strike adver- 
tising have executed an about face 
in their condemnation. The candy 
trade, forced into an advertising 
campaign by the Lucky Strike copy 
theme, now regards George Wash- 
ington Hill as a benefactor. 

Others are said to have taken the 
same attitude, and the controversies 
excited by this copy seem to be 
fading. 


The Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Com- 
pany, Chicago, admits that its prod- 
uct does everything but talk, but the 
company imposes no such restriction 
on its advertising. A fifty-foot neon 
gas sign just erected on the com- 
pany’s plant at the intersection of 
two heavily traveled boulevards not 
only talks, but, if desired, can shout 
loud enough to be heard three- 
quarters of a mile away. It is said 
to be the world’s first talking sign. 


The public heard the voice of the 
sign for the first time Tuesday after- 
noon when a group of Rotarian fam- 
ilies numbering 3,000 persons reached 
the vicinity on a tour of the city. 
Appropriate to the occasion, the sign 
tried out its voice in a speech tell- 
ing of Chicago’s civic greatness. 

A few minutes later, a number of 
motorists had parked their cars on 
the inner drive of Sacramento boule- 
vard in front of the sign to listen to 
the broadcast of a baseball game. 

The sign was made by the Flash- 
tric Electric Company of Chicago. 
“Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Co.” is in 
four foot letters, and the company’s 
slogan “Price — Delivery — Quality” 
is in 18-inch letters with two-foot 
caps. All letters, together with the 
12-inch borders, are illuminated with 
Neon gas, and the initial letters of 
the slogan “PDQ” are flash lighted 
in rotation. Over-all dimensions are 
50 by 20 feet. 


Mechanism of Device 


The anatomy of the “voice” con- 
sists of an Amplisound speaker con- 
cealed behind a letter in the center 
of the sign, and a miniature broad- 
casting station for which the office 
of George D. Gaw, president and ad- 
vertising director of the company, 
serves as the studio. Here all controls 
are located, which permit broad- 
casting through microphones or re- 
broadcasting radio programs and 
phonograph records. The hook-ups, 
designed for the job by the C. C. Mc- 
Donald Co., Chicago, are so con- 
structed as to make it practical for 
Mr. Gaw to continue to use the quar- 
ters as his office. 


According to Mr. Gaw, the talking 
sign was suggested by the location 
of the company’s plant. 

“One of the trends in modern ad- 
vertising,” he said, “is to cast it in 
a dual role. This development was 
retarded by the fear that such ex- 
traneous services would dissipate the 
force of the advertising. It has been 
found by skillful advertisers, how- 
ever, that the advertising function is 


New Talking Sign 
of Envelope House 
Unveiled to Public 


actually made more efficient in this 
way. 

“Forty thousand automobiles pass 
our plant daily, about half of them 
being driven by tourists. I thought 
it would be a fine thing if I could 
advertise, and, at the same time, tell 
the many people driving by the truth 
about Chicago to counteract the un- 
favorable publicity the city receives. 

A Few Kind Words 

“Of course, the voice of the sign 
will say a kind word occasionally for 
Gaw-O’Hara envelopes, but this is a 
matter of little importance to us. 
Regardless of the interest of the 
passerby in what the voice is saying, 
he will be attracted to the sign as 
the source of the sound, and thus our 
name, product and brief sales story 
will be brought to his attention. 


“Many of our patrons with places 
of business on the great industrial 
West Side pass our plant night and 
morning. We do not expect them to 
stop, but with both sight and sound 
to attract them, we are sure they 
can’t forget our name. 


“Perhaps the sign will be most en- 
joyed by the men, women and chil- 
dren of the neighborhood who will 
gather on the lawn in front of the 
sign in the afternoons to listen to 
the programs. There might not be 
many prospects among them, but no 
one in business can have too much 
good will.” 

Here Mr. Gaw paused to demon- 
strate one of the uses of his inven- 
tion. Observing a business acquaint- 
ance parked at the curb, he threw a 
switch and turned to the microphone. 
The friend clearly showed his 
amazement when he heard the sign 
exclaim, “Hello, Jim, glad to see 
you.” 


The incident reminded Mr. Gaw of 
another idea on which he is experi- 
menting. 

Potential Use 

“Tt consists,” he said, “of a micro- 
phone on the sign which will pick up 
anything said nearby. With such a 
device, a customer could place an 
order and have it acknowledged with 
price and delivery date without leav- 
ing his car. 


“T don’t think the talking sign is 
a new form of advertising, but, un- 
der certain conditions, I think it 
adds a punch to outdoor advertising. 
Obviously, a talking sign should not 
be erected near dwellings. Unless 
discretion is used in picking the lo- 
cation and operating the voice, all 


(Continued on Page 11) 


to the public schools. 


begun marketing a tiny 
for one cent. 


Kill Louisiana Newspaper Tax Bill 
Baton Rouge, La., June 26—The House Ways and Means Committee 
voted unanimously against the bill to place a 15 per cent tax on news- 
paper advertising. The committee remained unmoved by Representative 
Letissier’s offer to reduce the tax to 5 per cent and divert the revenue 


Deny Outdoor Monopoly on Coast 
Washington, June 27—The Foster-Kleier Company and others of the 
Pacific Coast have filed an answer to charges of the Department of Justice 
that a monopoly exists in the outdoor advertising field there. The defend- 
ants deny discrimination, rebating and other allegations. 


Issue One-Cent Package of Beech-Nut Gum 


Canajoharie, N. Y., June 27—The Beech-Nut Packing Company has 
package of candy-coated chewing gum to sell 


CLUBS OF COAST 
DISSATISFIED 
WITH PROGRAM 


Convention Submits Ultimatum 
to ALF. A. 


Spokane, Wash., June 26 (By 
Wire)—A schism that may cause 
withdrawal of the Pacific Advertis- 
ing Clubs Association from the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America de- 
veloped at the annual meeting which 
began here June 22. 

Terms dictated by the executive 
group of the P. A. C. A. defining 
the status under which the organiza- 
tion will remain in the national body 
were forwarded to the New York 
headquarters by T. W. Le Quatte, 
executive vice-president of the A. F. 
A., who attended the meeting in 
Spokane. The proposals were form- 
ulated by a committee headed by 
Herman Nator of Los Angeles, slated 
for president of the Coast Associa- 
tion, and tentatively approved at an 
executive conference. 

Raymond P. Kelly, president of 
the P. A. C. A., made the following 
statement: 

“We do not wish to be destructive 
and break away from the national 
body. Our members feel that we must 
retain our independence and our 
name, that we must have a financial 
arrangement that will not unduly 
burden our little clubs, and that we 
must be free to say at any annual 
meeting whether or not we will con- 
tinue to be affiliated with the national 
body. ‘ 

“Just seven years ago, at a meet- 
ing in Spokane, we joined the na- 
tional group. We now feel that to be 
a component part is not satisfactory, 
but that we should be affiliated and 
should retain our name and inde- 
pendence. 


Would Kill Association 

“The change in our constitution 
by the national organization would 
kill the name of the Pacific Adver- 
tising Clubs Association, which has 
existed for 27 years, and would 
make us just another district in the 
national group. We want to be in 
the national picture, but not at that 
cost. 

“We also want to permit small 
town clubs to have a membership 
in our group, which is nearly im- 
possible now because of the cost of 
the national membership—$150 initi- 
ation and $2 per year per member 
dues. We do not want to break 
with the national, but to arbitrate 
the question.” 

Long Beach, Calif., was chosen 
as the 1931 convention city at Tues- 
day’s session. The nominating com- 
mittee presented the following slate 
of officers: Herman Nator, Los An- 
geles, president; Phil W. Battelle, 
Los Angeles, secretary; Miss Lila 
Arnold, Seattle, feminine vice-presi- 
dent at large; and the following for 
vice-presidents: Roy Hunter, Van- 
couver, B. C.; J. L. Cundiff, Walla 
Walla, Wash. (incumbent); L. E. 
Townsend, San Francisco (incum- 
bent); and S. S. Conklin, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Earl Bunting, of Earl Bunting and 
Associates, Portland, spoke on 
“Markets Are People,” at the Tues- 
day session. 

“Through systems of investiga- 
tions, it is possible to determine in 
advance the reaction of a particu- 
lar market,” said Mr. Bunting. 

“A thorough knowledge of people 
is the first essential in successful 
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Earl Bunting 


marketing. I conceive it to be the 
duty of advertising not only to tell 
an action-compelling story, but 
above all to tell it to the right 
people. 

Chance to Expand 

“The opportunities for Western 
manufacturers and producers to do 
business on a national scale are 
almost unlimited. A manufacturer 
who is successfully selling his prod- 
uct to the Pacific Coast, with its 
higher purchasing power and more 
discriminating tastes, will find it 
possible to do business in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

“Firms who know the facts about 
the people who make up the mar- 
ket for their products are those 
who succeed. It’s altogether a mat- 
ter of knowing people. If selling 
becomes more difficult, it is usually 
wiser to compare your merchandise 
with the needs of the public than 
to put on more sales power.” 

Miss Agnes White, home econom- 
ics consultant of Los Angeles, said 
that many advertisers are making 
serious mistakes in their recipe ad- 
vertising. 

If the recipe offered in an adver- 
tisement is not accurate, if it is too 
expensive, or if for some other rea- 


son the woman who tries it meets 
with failure, she is likely to blame 
the product which is advertised, 
when only the recipe was defective. 

“Therefore, the use of recipes in 
advertising is a case of understand- 
ing the type of recipe that will at- 
tract women, and will make a good 
display,” she said. 

Miss White said that most of the 
agencies specializing in food adver- 
tising have recognized the weak 
spots in recipe advertising and have 
added experts to their staffs. One 
agency, however, evidently thought 
that this was an unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

Copy That Failed 

“Last summer, several of the 
women’s magazines carried an ad- 
vertisement for a certain type of 
breakfast room finish,” said Miss 
White. 

“The illustration showed a break- 
fast table in the foreground but the 
table was set wrong. The knives and 
spoons were on the wrong side, the 
water glass and napkin were in the 
wrong place. 

“If the manufacturer didn’t un- 
derstand how the table should be 
set, how is it that he is such an 
authority on other appointments in 
the breakfast room? The advertiser 
did not talk the language of the one 
thing in the advertisement which 
the woman was sure about and 
therefore she was not likely to trust 
his judgment on the debatable sub- 
jects.” 

Edwin Bates, of Portland, special 
agent of the department of com- 
merce, purposely failed to tell mem- 
bers of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association how to go about their 
business when he took the rostrum 
as the first speaker at the general 
session Tuesday morning. What he 
told them was to find out more things 
about their business of advertising 
merchandise, and why. 


“The west has changed from a 
convenient dumping ground for sur- 
plus eastern goods to a world pro- 
ducing unit,” he asserted, talking 
informally and forcefully. “The time 
is past when the west is a producer 
of only raw materials and a con- 
sumer of imported manufactures. 
We are more and more supplying 


tic, effective. 


investigating. 


advertising depends 


on COLOR 


Practically to the exclusion of “copy” 
the SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES de- 
pend on color in selling to the readers 


of The Big 4 Magazines. 


So much can be told in a generous sized 
color page, and so vividly, that there is 
no need to draw on the imagination of 
your audience. Color is forceful, drama- 


The Big 4 Group offers unusual advan- 
tages in color to the advertiser interested 
in an active buying market of over half 
a million men and women. Men and 
women whose preference in reading 
matter marks them above the average 
in taste and whose ability to travel in 
comfortable luxury indicates the extent 
of their wealth, form a market well worth 


The’ AGroup 
in the Quality Field 


Golden Book 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Review of Reviews 


World's Work 


Agnes White 


our own market for manufactured 
products. 

“The metropolitan areas approxi- 
mate eastern conditions, and eastern 
methods may be applied to them. 
The people have city habits and life 
is much like the east. But out in 
the great open spaces with a very 
sparse population, the buying habits 
are different, the peoplé- want differ- 
ent products, and the distribution 
machinery falls down. 

“You can’t, for instance, send a 
salesman to call on every account 
in the desert stretches of Nevada 
once each week; the cost is pro- 
hibitive. The distribution machinery 
must be geared to the conditions of 
the trade. In populous areas on the 
coast and inland you see the chain 
store and cooperative buying; but in 
the sparsely settled areas the inde- 
pendent merchant, who buys for one 
store only and serves one com- 
munity, is in control. 

“In the cities home baking has 
largely passed away; there is little 
cemand for baking ingredients. In 
the country most of the people do 
their own baking. City people who 
live in apartments have little inter- 
est in furniture; in dry areas there 
is little home gardening. 

“Western climatic conditions pre- 
sent every extreme, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Oregon and Wash- 
ington coasts, and the least in south- 
ern California and Arizona. Arizona 
and California enjoy the greatest 
number of hours of sunshine to be 


found in the United States, and 
Puget Sound the least. The most 
equable climate prevails in San 


Diego; the most variable in eastern 
Montana. Climate has a direct effect 
on weights and colors of clothing; 
the brighter climates develop a mar- 
ket for bright clothing, and the 
darker and colder, heavy cloths and 
sombre colors. 

“Sales and advertising managers 
in the west have especial problems 
of distribution for which they must 
formulate their own methods, de- 
pending on the product, the geog- 
raphy, ease of contact, and the char- 
acter of the people. Distinctive 
methods are needed in the winning 
of the west.” 

Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon, 
spoke at the initial meeting Sunday, 
and told of once being on the board 
of an institution that conducted cor- 
respondence courses. 

“We had engaged a nationally 
known advertising man to sell our 
courses,” he said. “But somehow I 
was not enetirely satisfied with the 
campaign he was conducting. He 
was saying in his copy that a $175 
course of study with our institution 
would enable one to add $10,000 a 
year to his salary. I wondered if 
that promise could be kept. It oc- 
curred to me that a man who was 
foolish enough to believe such an 
advertisement was too foolish to 
make that much money. 

So I insisted that we engage a 
statistician to check up results. We 
learned through him that the per- 
sons whom we got in answer to those 
advertisements had paid in only 28 
per cent of their tuition fees, while 
others secured in the regular way 
paid in 76 per cent. We revamped 
our advertising program, and in less 
than six months the. average of our 
collections had risen to 68 per cent.” 


June Advertising Up; 
So Is Year’s Total 


New York, June 26.—The Ameri- 
can advertiser is showing a lot of 
intestinal fortitude, according to the 
figures of National Advertising 
Records for the first half of 1930. 
Magazine advertising in June, 1930, 
amounted to $19,614,205, against 
$17,634,456 for June, 1929. 

The cumulative total for the first 
six months of 1930 was $109,780,185, 
as compared with $102,099,906 for 
the corresponding period in 1929. 

The same situation exists in the 
farm paper field. June advertising 
amounted to $707,087, against 
$543,284 in June, 1929. 

Totals for the first six months of 
the year: 1930, $6,035,389; 1929, 
$5,802,946. 

Radio advertising also is running 
ahead of 1929, the total for the first 
five months of 1930 being $10,645,- 
376, a gain of about 25 per cent 
over last year. 

Here is the total volume of vari- 
ous industries in the general maga- 
zines for the first six months of the 


year: 

Industry Expenditure 
P| ee $ 11,658,472 
Building materials ............ 5,988,906 


Cigars, cigarettes and 
ESN 
Clothing and dry goods... 
Confectionery and soft 
drinks 
Drugs and toilet goods...... 
Financial and insurance 
Foods and food bever- 


2,988,906 
3,344,727 


2,082,089 
19,147,506 
2,028,763 


I i a a 16,423,958 
Garden 1,333,231 
House furniture and fur- 

Sa ee ee 9,543,586 
Jewelry and silverware.. 2,327,372 
Lubricants and petrole- 

um products ...000... 2,433,547 
Machinery and mechan- 

ical supplies. ....................... 1,730,083 
Office equipment ................ 1,739,224 
Paints and hardware....... 1,642,820 
Radios, phonographs and 

musical instruments... 2,405,385 


Schools, camps and cor- 


respondence courses... 2,270,465 

Shoes, shoe furnishings, 
trunks, bags, etc... 1,368,340 

Soaps and housekeepers’ 
supplies 5,385,313 
Sporting goods 2,424,959 
Stationery and books....... 2,963,715 
Travel and amusement... 4,917,01] 
Miscellaneous 0.000000. 8,635,840 
ee 


$109,780,185 

Here is what the same industries 

have spent in farm papers for the 
first half of the year: 


Automotive industry . $1,121,380 
Building materials . 393,475 
Cigars, cigarettes and 

CODACCO oon ecccceccccccsseeeeeeee 121,175 
Clothing and dry goods 97,705 
Confectionery and soft 

drinks . ee eee oe 14,710 
Drugs and toilet goods... 324,143 
Financial and insurance... 18,079 


Foods and food beverages.. 446,876 
| a 
House furniture and fur- 

PIGNINGS oii SIRE 
Jewelry and silverware... 58,499 
Lubricants and petroleum 

products —.._._.... 217,251 
Machinery and mechanical 

I cassie 990,798 
Office equipment _.......... 5,410 
Paints and hardware.............. 92,430 
Radios, phonographs and 

musical instruments ....... 111,438 
Schools, camps and corre- 

spondence courses ............... 30,291 
Shoes, shoe furnishings, 

trunks, bags, et..........c......+ 80,984 
Soaps and housekeepers’ 

supplies 126,337 
Sporting ZOOS oc cccccccccenne 62,397 
Stationery and bookze............. 19,258 
Travel and amusement... 58,249 
Miscellameous 2... cee 854,787 

$6,035,389 


Display Experts 
Witness Latest 
in Accessories 


Chain stores are devoting more at- 
tention to window displays than in- 
dependent establishments can afford 
to do, it was brought out at the con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men in Chicago last 
week. This organization is made up 
chiefly of display men for depart- 
ment stores. 

J. Duncan Williams, of Williams- 
Marshall, Chicago, said that the 
chains are developing display adver- 
tising to new levels of efficiency. 

“These progressive organizations,” 
he said, “have used their large re- 
sources to employ the best brains 
available in this field and to furnish 
them with the needed materials. It’s 
an economy for them, as one well 
planned display can be duplicated 
so that the unit cost is not excessive, 
and an expensive display of non- 
seasonal goods can be circulated. 

“This sets a difficult pace for the 
independents and small organiza- 
tions. The situation suggests that a 
syndicate display service would be 
desirable.” 

The 61 exhibits at the convention 
indicated that there are styles in 
“props” as well as in the merchan- 
dise they set off. 

The store-window lady with metal- 
lic complexion, rigid curls, grotesque 
proportions and affected pose, re- 
ferred to in the trade as “futuristic,” 
who created a mild sensation when 
introduced three or four years ago, 
has been replaced in the affection of 
the display man by the life-like style 
of figure. 

In following this trend, manufac- 
turers have outdone previous accom- 
plishments in artistic realism. The 
results are such that the casual 
passerby is likely to be dismayed by 
the wide expanse of flesh tones until 


reassured by the nonchalant expres- 
sions on the faces of the figures. 
These synthetic mannequins, it is 
said, can be used very- effectively 
for displaying swimming suits and 
lingerie as well as gowns. 

The traditional evergreen and 
holly for Christmas decorations in 
store windows and interiors ‘have 
been passing for some time. This 
year any traces of the old order 
that are left will be almost un- 
noticed. 

Ostensibly for kiddies, but actually 
for grown-ups, too, there will be 
many new animated comic figures 
with more elaborate tricks. A man- 
ufacturer in this line has just made 
a deal with the Famous Artists 
Syndicate to copy the characters 
appearing in the syndicate’s comic 
strips. Mushmouth, Andy Gump and 
Chester, and Smitty and Herbie, 
were doing their routine for admir- 
ing groups of display men. 

Demand for display “props” that 
supply correct atmosphere is on the 
increase. Conspicuous in this line 
was a waterless water fountain, in 
which the columns of “water’’ were 
made of a mixture of cellosilk and 
glass. The effect when in operation 
was such as to make the deception 
nearly perfect, even on close inspec- 
tion. 


Glenn Haynes Enters 


Publication Field 


Glenn H. Haynes, who has been 
advertising manager of the Surface 
Combustion Company, Toledo, 0. 
handling the advertising of its in- 
dustrial gas-fired equipment, has 
been appointed business manager 0 
Heat Treating and Forging, Pitts- 
burgh. It is published by Steel Pub- 
lications, Inc., of which Don M. 
Watkins is president. 

Mr. Haynes was formerly in the 
advertising department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., handling industrial 
furnaces and heating equipment. 

He was succeeded with Surface 
Combustion by D. H. Bacon, formerly 
of the Advertisers’ Bureau. 
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June 28, 1930 


PALS DO WRONG 
BY BOY FRIENDS 
IN DETROIT BEE 


Correspondent Blushes Over 
Spelling Match 


Detroit, June 25.—Detroit adver- 
tising men and women staged their 
first official spelling bee June 24 in 
the Book-Cadillae Hotel and it is the 
painful duty of your correspondent 
to report that they struggled val- 
iantly but not too well. 

Less than half an hour was re- 
quired to mow down the twenty 
brave contestants, the majority of 
them failing shamelessly on words 
culled from advertisements appear- 
ing in the June 21 issue of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Which some- 
how seems to indicate that the writ- 
ing of brilliant and attention-arrest- 
ing copy does not necessitate a very 
thorough knowledge of how letters 
are strung together to form some of 
our quaint English words. Nor did 
the word-battle help to establish the 
claim of certain members of the De- 
troit advertising fraternity that they 
can spell better than Congressmen 
who recently participated in a spec- 
tacular but not very sparkling spell 
down in Washington. 

Two picked teams of ten members 
each, one representing the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Detroit and the 
other bearing the standards of the 
Detroit Adcraft Club, fought it out 
according to Webster with a few lib- 
eral interpretations of their own. 

Alone on Field 

As expected, the women’s team 
was victorious and was awarded the 
handsome aluminum drinking cup. 
Two women advertisers, in fact, were 
left standing after all ten men had 
been vanquished. Hopes for a mas- 
culine victory collapsed when Har- 
old M. Hastings, secretary-manager 
of the Adcraft Club and the most de- 
termined speller of his team, doubled 
the “r” in “portiere” and was waved 
to his chair. 

“But,” philosophized the un- 
daunted Mr. Hastings as he left the 
improvised platform, “what are ste- 
nographers for?” 

The two women finalists in the bee 
were Miss Christine Dawson, adver- 
tising manager of the Florist Tele- 
graph Delivery News and president- 
elect of the Women’s Advertising 
Club, and Miss Anne Green, a copy 
writer of the Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Miss Green, after engaging in a 
five-minute duel with her last oppo- 
nent, finally succumbed to “caramel,” 
which, doubtless because of an im- 
perfect pronunciation carried over 
from childhood, she spelled without 
the second “a.” Miss Dawson leaped 
upon the word, spelled it correctly, 
and won the perfume atomizer. The 
crowd cheered wildly, either because 
of their appreciation of an artistic 
performance or because the room 
was becoming beastly hot. 


Speech Dies A-borning 

A generous-sized bar of shaving 
soap was awarded Mr. Hastings 
without ceremony. Mr. Hastings 
looked over the assemblage much as 
if a speech were trembling on his 
lips, but no one encouraged him. 

The officials of the contest were 
Lee A. White, of the Detroit News, 
who has conducted the annual grade 
school spelling bee of that newspaper 
and therefore was splendidly quali- 
fied for his job as pronouncer, and 
A. Douglas Jamieson, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Co., who knows 
More wise-cracks about vice-presi- 
dents than any three other Detroit- 
ers and who also is a sterling mem- 
ber of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Jamieson was announced as 
referee but didn’t have much of a 
chance to function in this capacity 
inasmuch as the contestants revealed 
a distressing tendency to make their 
own rules. His job further was com- 
Plicated by the fact that traffic 


noises emanating from Michigan 
Avenue enabled more than one 
speller to stumble, mumblingly, 
through a tough assignment and 
then, when questioned, to shout 
loudly that he was right in the 
first place. It was all rather difficult 
for Mr. Jamieson. 
Mr. White lined up the contestants 
as soon as the dessert dishes had 
been cleared and Miss Edith Rose, 
president of the women’s club, had 
warned spectators against hissing 
and cat-calling. She then announced 
firmly that there must be no unnec- 
essary juggling of letters and no 
fighting in the clinches. 

Huddle Necessary 
Quite appropriately, Mr. White be- 
gan with words from Satevepost ad- 
vertisements. His first word was 
“sacrilegious” although he didn’t say 
where he found it. Mr. Hastings, 
first in line, elected to spell “sacri- 
lege.” Mr. White and Mr. Jamieson 
went into a huddle and decided to 
allow him to stand. 
A moment later R. E. Anderson, 
editor of the “Adcrafter,” was given 
his first word. It was “obolescence.” 
This precipitated a loud hue and cry, 
but Mr. White calmly informed the 
assemblage that the word appears 
in the R. C. A. Victor Company ad- 
vertisement on the back cover of the 
Post and surely— 
Well, Mr. Anderson didn’t do so 
well with it. He started it with an 
“a.” The other contestants looked 
about nonchalantly and tried to 
reach for Murads as Mr. Anderson 
was waved to his chair. But three 
more stumbled over “obsolescence” 
before E. W. Husen guessed right. 
Other words taken from this same 
advertisement were “synonymous,” 
“laboratories,” and“ achievement.” 
But “conquistador,” which appears 
in the Southern Pacific advertise- 
ment on Page 151 of the same issue 
of the Post, was not so easy. It was 
given first to Miss Ruth Lichtenberg 
who, when it was pronounced, sud- 
denly remembered a 2 o’clock ap- 
pointment and hurried off without 
trying it. R. W. Adams missed it, 
too. The remaining spellers, how- 
ever, conquered it and also “drowse” 
and “tranquillity,” two tricky ones 
from the same advertisement. 

Why, Professor! 

Then came “subterranean” and 
five more tasted defeat. Four of 
them, for some curious reason, ended 
it with “ium.” As each warrior fell, 
he was awarded a large dunce cap 
amid loud applause. Among the final 
words that proved too puzzling were 
“morocco,” “vacillate,” “millennium” 
(which slayed four) and the old 
catch word, “woolly.” This last one 
was too much for Prof. Lyndon O. 
Brown, of the journalism depart- 
ment of the University of Detroit. 

In all fairness, it should be added 
that the contestants, particularly 
Miss Dawson and Miss Green in the 
final stage of the battle, did spell 
some tough ones. These included 
“voluptuous,” ‘“vestal,” “monarch- 
ical,” “miscellaneous,” “mimicked,” 
“banister,” “battalion,” “pistil” and 
“macadamize.” 

Thirteen-year-old Ruth DesJar- 
dins, Michigan’s 1930 grade-school 
spelling champion, was an interested 
observer and officiated by pronounc- 
ing the last dozen words. 


Stromberg Goes Abroad 


Sales representation in England, 
France, Sweden and Belgium was 
established by E. E. Spencer, presi- 
dent of the Stromberg Electric Co., 
Chicago, during a two-months’ tour 
of Europe. This is the company’s 
first effort to develop a foreign mar- 
ket for time-recording devices. 


Griffin Goes Up 

William B. Griffin, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Holmes & 
Edwards Co., Bridgeport, Conn., a 
division of the International Silver 
Co., is to become general manager 
of the former Rogers Silver plant at 
Meriden, now an International unit. 


Seaman Promotes Pringle 

William Pringle has been trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia to New 
York by the Seaman Paper Co. He 
will serve as assistant to E. C. 
Woodruff, president, in charge of 


Vacuum Oil Co. 
Now Ensconced 
in Cleveland 


Cleveland, June 26.—The Vacuum 
Cil Company formally entered the 
retail gasoline market in Cleveland 
June 20. A banquet June 19 for 
distributors, automobile dealers and 
local dignitaries was followed by 
the opening of the advertising cam- 
paign on Mobilgas. 

The Great Western Oil Company 
and the Commonwealth Oil Co. of 
Ohio are allied with Vacuum Oil in 
its marketing program in Cleve- 
land. Through these companies 
Vacuum Oil will have distribution 
in Cleveland with 66 company oper- 
ated service stations and about 30 
dealers. 

Great Western’s stations in In- 
dianapolis, Detroit, and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., have not taken on 
Mobilgas formally as yet. Com- 
monwealth Oil was a local distribu- 
tor selling its own brand of gasoline. 
Both companies were taken over 
last winter by Vacuum and equip- 
ment changed to handle Mobilgas 
Ethyl. 

A. W. Sullivan, general sales man- 
ager of Vacuum, announced at the 


banquet the company had gasoline 
distribution in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. B. W. Grant, Cleve- 
land manager of Vacuum, was on 
the program, with B. W. Browne, 
president of Great Western, and B. 
Berman, manager of Commonwealth 
Oil. About 700 attended the ban- 
quet. 

The opening marketing advertise- 
ments were full page space in daily 
newspapers, with banners at the 
stations. 


“Electrical Record” 
Adds “Installation’’ 


Effective with its July issue, Elec- 
trical Record, published under that 
name by the Gage Pub. Co., New 
York, for 38 years, became Electrical 
Installation Record. The new name 
describes the paper’s function, more 
accurately. 


Lunch for Roosevelt 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Governor 
of Porto Rico, was the guest of the 
Export Managers Club of New York 
at a luncheon at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel June 19. 


Davis Promoted 
After 18 months as business man- 
ager of Institutional Jobber, new 
York, Reginald W. Davis has been 
appointed publication manager and 
treasurer. 


Direct Mail Experts 
Forced to Prove It 


Members of the direct mail de- 
partmental of the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore are being forced to 
demonstrate their prowess. A dif- 
ferent member is designated to pre- 
pare the advance announcement of 
each meeting, being given complete 
freedom of choice regarding typog- 
raphy, copy, ete. 


Degree for Wiley 

Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, now holds the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. The de- 
gree was conferred on Mr. Wiley by 
Dr. Murray Bartlett, president of 
ae College, Geneva, N. Y., last 
week, 


N. Y. Honors Byrd 

The Advertising Club of New 
York tendered a luncheon to Admiral 
Richard S. Byrd, one of its honorary 
members, June 19. Gilbert T. 
Hodges, of the New York Sun, 
served as chairman of the reception 
committee. 


Advertise Sun Lamps 
The Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., 
Newark, manufacturer of Alpine sun 
lamps for home and professional use, 
has appointed the Richardson, Alley 
& Richards Co., New York, to direct 
its advertising. 


No. 16 of a Series 


buy COMMON STOCKS? 


YES, BUT NOT TOO 


COMMON! 


Do you happen to be one of those gents who were not on the ground floor 
with Henry Ford? 
Has the fact made you a bit sore ever since? 


So sore, in fact, that you have invested in 514 ground floor bonanzas that 


have turned out to be phooeys? 
Shake, brother! And accept this little pin which entitles you to membership 
in a lodge which contains approximately 110,000,000 other Americans (com- 


plete 1930 figures not yet available). 
There are some 1300 stocks listed on the Big Board. 


sales for the Eastern division. 


Some of those stocks were good in 1905 and in 1908 and in 1919 and in 
1930. If you had been one of those canny fellows who wanted to invest your 
money — had invested it in 1905 and forgotten it— you'd be going to Europe 
this summer without worrying. 

Other stocks were good in 1906 and rotten in 1907; good in September 
and sour in October; good on Wednesday and punk on Thursday. Smart trad- 
ers have made a lot of money on those—but the chances are that you haven't. 

Examination of the stock holdings of ten leading investment trusts showed 
a total of only 150 different stocks on the biggest list and fewer than 30 on 
the smallest. 

In truth, if you were as sage as most good investors are, you might put 
your money in so few different common stocks that the Stock Exchange could 
get along with three brokers and a combination telegraph man and janitor. 

Which are the real bonanzas? 

The best way to find out is to read “The Bonanza Fallacy” by S. Palmer 
Harman in the July Scribner’s. It might make a difference in your old age. 


JULY 


SCRIBNER’S 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.’’“— BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
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Advertising Must Carry On 


One of the interesting details of 
advertising campaigns recently re- 
ported by ADVERTISING AGE, espe- 
cially those which are being planned 
in behalf of trades and industries, is 
that they are set up for a period of 
three, four or even five years. The 
logical inference is that those who 
are planning the advertising realize 
that the task is one which requires 
time. 

Impatience with advertising re- 
sults is one of the most notable 
characteristics of the tyro. The man 
who is advertising for the first time 
expects something definite to happen 
as soon as his advertising appears, 
even though he is trying to change 
the habits of the whole country. The 
old-timer knows better. 

The advertiser who has been on 
the job year after year knows that 
he has made a definite impression on 
the public mind. He may have been 
able to measure, in conclusive 
fashion, the changes which he has 
been able to effect, in behalf of his 
own business. Yet his success in ad- 
vertising has probably convinced 
him that over-night results are sel- 
dom or never experienced. 

Time is one of the essential fac- 
tors in the operation of advertising. 
In most cases its effects are gradu- 
ally built up, one impression after 
another being required to establish a 
definite concept in the mind of the 
prospect. But after a while a per- 
manent impression has been made, 
and the product or service is ac- 
cepted. 

This is not altogether a disadvan- 


tage. If advertising success came so 
quickly, and if the public could be 
turned from its accustomed habits 
so easily, no business would ever be 
really established. Even as it is, 
those who are riding along on an 
established demand are watching the 
situation carefully, studying the 
trends which may affect it, either 
favorably or adversely, and prepar- 
ing themselves for developments 
which they may have to oppose. If 
a single message to the public could 
overturn the nation’s habits, adver- 
tising would not be an advantage, 
but a curse. 


Under present conditions, the door 
is wide open to a meritorious prod- 
uct, backed up by advertising which 
tells the trade and the public, and 
which keeps on telling until it is 
known, accepted and used. It is a 
slow, gradual development, which 
takes years to perform, and which 
cannot be given a mush-room growth 
unless disintegration equally rapid 
is looked for. Fads and fancies take 
hold quickly and as quickly run their 
course. Stable business is built more 
gradually. 


Good advertising, especially when 
it is planned for co-operative effort, 
can be made to reach a definite ob- 
jective, and usually one which will 
raise the status of the business or 
industry in the minds of the public. 
But it should always be remembered 
that this is an operation that takes 
time, and that forcing methods are 
not likely to be profitable in the long 
run. 


The Sales Viewpoint in Business 


Those who are responsible for the 
policies of large businesses are grad- 
ually coming around to the view- 
point that everybody in the organi- 
zation who has contact with the pub- 
lic is a salesman, whether he actu- 
ally exercises the function or not. 
And carrying the idea a step further 
gives these potential salesmen the 
material with which to work in 
building sales. 

A good example of how this works 
is found in the present efforts of the 
Pullman Company to increase its 
business through selling sections in- 
stead of berths in its sleeping-cars, 
the new rates for the space having 
made this attractive from the stand- 
point of the passenger. 

If you happen to be in a depot 
where travelers are checking in be- 
fore boarding their trains in the eve- 
ning, you will have an opportunity 
to note that the Pullman conductors, 
instead of accepting tickets and cou- 
pons with their usual nonchalance, 
are proceeding in every case to call 
attention to the opportunity of more 
comfortable travel by the purchase 
of an entire section for each pas- 
senger. 

The company has issued descrip- 
tive advertising material showing 


how the passenger benefits and how 
much more room and comfort he has 
when using the larger space. This 
is presented to the prospect along 
with an inquiry as to whether he 
has made use of this new idea in 
sleeping-car service. 

Although Pullman conductors have 
never regarded themselves as sales- 
men heretofore, the enthusiasm with 
which they are taking hold of the 
new task that has been assigned to 
them indicates that they share the 
normal human desire for accomplish- 
ment, and that they are glad to feel 
that their work has taken on some- 
thing of more than a routine and 
perfunctory character. 

How many other companies are 
there which need business and are 
not using the business-getting serv- 
ices of employes who are meeting 
the public every day? Advertising 
has made the latter familiar with 
the company and its products and 
services. Anybody who has the in- 
telligence to carry on an ordinary 
conversation can do the rest, by sim- 
ply reminding the prospect of the 
advertising, with which he is already 
familiar, and then suggesting that 
he take advantage of the opportu- 
nity which it presents. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


113. Night Shifts or Makeshifts. 

A 24-page booklet in which the 
why and how of co-operative adver- 
tising is discussed with appreciation 
of the rivalry between industries. 
Published by the Millis Advertising 
Co., Indianapolis. 


114. Facts for Advertising Ana- 
lysts— No. 47. 

A folder which sounds an opti- 
mistic note sustained by convincing 
facts and figures relating to the 
buying power of that portion of the 
public represented by the readers of 
this magazine. Issued by the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington. 


115. Business Turns to Mother 
Goose for Inspiration. 

A brochure by Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc., Chicagos. which points 
out the immediate and future ad- 
vantages of instilling buying im- 
pulses and preferences in children 
and suggests how it may be done. 


116. Automotive Iowa. 


A brochure issued by Wallace’s 
Farmer, Des Moines, which breaks 
down the registration of automo- 
biles, trucks and tractors by rural 
and urban counties, number of 
makes, ete. Includes charts and 
maps showing increases in registra- 
tion of motor vehicles and road and 
highway data. 


109. Which Colors Shall You Use? 
A folder issued by the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis., illustrating how to combine 
colors for harmony and visibility. 
Masculine and feminine color pref- 
erences are also illustrated. 


110. The Southwest Market. 

A 160-page book issued by the 
Dallas (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce which features the growth in 
population and buying power of the 
trade area made up of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana. It 
compares the Southwést with other 
markets, outlines trends indicating 
future possibilities, and includes 
maps in five colors showing dis- 
tribution of population, spendable 
money income and retail outlets. 


111. Market Survey of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A new market survey issued by 
The Press, Cleveland, which follows 
the complete form recommended by 
o— of Advertising, A. N. 
P. 


112. Customers are More Impor- 
tant than Merchandise. 

A 16-page brochure describing 
new methods of assembling data 
from department store records on 
which to base customer controlled 
sales promotion. Includes an inter- 
esting discussion of little used fac- 
tors in merchandising and of the 
relative importance of cash and 
charge customers. Published by 
I. R. Parsons, Inc. 


117. Dill & Collins Idea File. 


This is a collection of booklets 
suggesting uses of various kinds 
and colors of papers, together with 
many noteworthy examples of ac- 
tual printing jobs classified as to 
catalogues, broadsides, illustrated 
letters, folders, etc. Prepared by 
the Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia. 


108 The Detroit Market 

Facts and figures on traffic count 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


73. Progress in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
A 40-page pamphlet reviewing the 
progress in Vocational Agriculture 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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THESE MODERN STORES 


“Now let’s see—you came in here originally for a package 


of cigarettes?” 


—The New Yorker. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Space Salesmen Must 
Develop Ingenuity 

To the Editor: We appreciate the 
complaint of the publisher who said 
he finds difficulty in getting inter- 
views with space buyers. The situa- 
tion is particularly bad just now. 
We find the average advertiser is 
standing by his guns and is unwill- 
ing to listen to any argument for 
an increase in space or change in 
mediums. 

Many general advertising agencies 
have made such drastic cuts in their 
staffs that the remaining members 
are unable to give time to salesmen. 

A salesman for an automotive me- 
dium, unable to get an interview 
with an account executive, finally got 
him on the telephone and succeeded 
in interesting him and getting an 
order. This indicates that the sales- 
man must exercise ingenuity. 


G. A. BUCHANAN, 
Pres., Buchanan Advertising Co., 
Dayton, O. 


* * * 


Agency Hangs Out 
the Welcome Sign 

To the Editor: Obtaining an inter- 
view with the space buyer of this 
agency is not very difficult for pub- 
lication representatives. We are al- 
ways glad to welcome them in the 
expectation of getting useful infor- 
mation. 

As in any other line of business, 
you will find the leaders represented 
by capable representatives. A minor- 
ity inquire about one’s health, golf 
score, etc., while others amplify their 
inquiries on these subjects with facts 
that the space buyer welcomes. 

Our experience with space sales- 
men in general has been very satis- 
factory. 

JOHN P. McCAarRTHY 
Secty., Hughes, Wolff & Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
* * 7 


Salesmen Important 
Source of Information 
To the Editor: It is our practice 
to give space salesmen an opportu- 
nity to tell us about their publica- 
tion. We feel that this is our main 
source of information. If salesmen 
did not call on us, I do not know how 


we would get the data we require. 

While there is a great deal of in- 
formation available in printed form, 
we need the information brought to 
us by space salesmen. 


ARTHUR LIVINGSTON, 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 


Detroit. 
* * * 


Now About That Em 


Question, Mr. Hough 
To the Editor: Answering Donald 
Hough, of the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, regarding ems and picas: To 
characterize a dash as 3 ems or 5 
ems long would be like calling 100 
feet linear measure 100 square feet. 
An em is a square measurement and 

a pica is a linear measurement. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS, 

Managing Editor, The Kiwanis 

Magazine, Chicago. 
ns * * 


The Value of Intervals 
in Display Advertising 

To the Editor: While repetition is 
the soul of advertising, I believe that 
repetition with short intervals be- 
tween has as much as, if not more 
actual impression than a continuance 
of the same pressure constantly. 

I think the human mind has the 
same tendency that the body has. 
Continuous pain, for instance, soon 
deadens. 

Cc. S. Hurt, 
Adv. Mgr., Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
* * * 


Dilemma of A. E. C. 


To the Editor: Tests are all right, 
but our advertising is usually de 
voted to tours, which must start 4 
certain day, or to cruises, which 
must be filled within a period of six 
months. Hence before any adequate 
test of copy could be used, the period 
would be too far advanced to make 
use of the successful copy. 

The only thing we can do is t 
analyze the most selfish interests of 
the people we are trying to reach 
and build our advertisements t0 
satisfy this interest. 

S. DouGLas MALcoLo, 
General Mgr., American Express 
Co., New York. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


— 


RADIOTRON IS 
HAVING LOTS OF 
FUN, BUSINESS 


gives New Twist to Testi- 
monials 


New York, June 26—With its 
establishment as a distinct unit of 
the Radio Corporation of America 
early this year, the RCA Radiotron 
Company, Harrison, N. J., began an 
intensified advertising campaign on 
Radiotron tubes. One of the fea- 
tures of this drive in 216 news- 
papers, general magazines and busi- 
ness papers, is the use of testi- 
monials by key figures of the radio 
industry. 

These testimonials are contributed 
by executives of corporations who 
are using Radiotron tubes in the 
manufacture of their products. Thus 
far 20 testimonials have been used, 
among those who have voiced their 
opinions being E. F. McDonald, Jr., 
president of the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration; E. A. Hanover, vice-presi- 
dent of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co.; Walter E. Holland, 
chief engineer of the Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Co., manufacturers 
of the Philco radio; Dr. Fulton Cut- 
ting, chairman of the board, Colo- 
nial Radio Corporation, and F. A. 
D. Andrea, president of F. A. D. 
Andrea, Inc., manufacturers of the 
Fada radio. 


The magazines in whichsadvertise- 
ments of this type appeared in- 
cluded The Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, Collier’s, Liberty, 
and Popular Science Monthly. 

Among the trade papers carrying 
full-page colored advertisements are 
Radio Retailing, Talking Machine 
and Radio Weekly, Talking Machine 
World, Talking Machine and Radio 
Journal. Spreads in Electronics il- 
lustrate the scientific method and de- 
velopment of Radiotron tubes. 


“Heart of Set” 


Newspaper advertising, which un- 
til a few months ago was confined 
to small lineage, has been increased 
to two-column, eight-inch space and, 
according to J. W. McIver, head of 
the advertising and sales promotion 
departments, may be increased to 
half and full pages in the fall. Hu- 
morous pen sketches of timely topics 
are the human interest appeal tied 
up with the use of Radiotron tubes 
as “the heart of your radio set” in 
these advertisements. : 

A 28-page magazine, “Good 
News,” is an instructive and distinc- 
tive house organ published monthly. 
It is distributed by the Radiotron 
company without charge to 35,000 
jobbers and dealers throughout the 
country. Its purpose is to keep the 
dealer and jobber trade informed of 
trends in the radio industry. It 
contains articles by leaders in the 
radio field; scientific developments 
and service suggestions; articles de- 
scribing the advertising and sales 
Promotion activities of the Radio- 
tron company; photographs of the 
Personnel in the various depart- 
ments; and the latest news in the 
design and marketing of Radiotron 
tubes. 


“Radio Tonics”, a regular monthly 
feature in this house organ, has 
elicited response from hundreds of 
dealers through its suggestions and 
colored illustrations of attractive 
Window displays made up of Radio- 
tron tubes. Photographs of window 
displays used by dealers who have 
followed the suggestions offered are 
Teproduced in succeeding issues of 
the publication. The “Radiotron 
Boy” , a cardboard cut-out, ranging 
in size from a few inches to a couple 
of feet, is sent free to dealers to 
facilitate the execution of the win- 
dow displays. 

The latest development in the 
sales promotion campaign is a port- 
folio containing a series of 12 “Busi- 


is offered to dealers upon request 
and used by them for direct mail 
advertising to prospective customers. 
A Talking Sign 

A porcelain letter sign, reputed to 
be the largest in the world, is in 
process of erection on top of the 
Radiotron office building in Harri- 
on. Among its features will be 
jumping notes on a musical scale 
that will actually play the opening 
bars of “Hail to the Chief”, the 
company’s theme song. 

Over 4,000 Mazda lamps will be 
used in this sign, and the connected 
load will be 53,150 watts. The let- 
ters, which will be 12 feet in height, 
will tell the complete story of the 
Radiotron company and its product 
in approximately 15 seconds. It 
will be seen and heard by millions, 
as it is estimated by the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce that approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 people pass the 
building every year. The work of 
erecting the sign is being done 
through the Newark offices of the 
Flexlume Sign Company, of Buffalo. 
While the main plant and execu- 
tive offices of the Radiotron com- 
pany are located in Harrison, the 
company also manufactures vacuum 
tubes at its other plants in Newark, 
Cleveland and Indianapolis. They 
occupy a total floor space of 1,050,- 
000 square feet, employ 6,100 people, 
and have a combined daily output 
of 270,000 tubes. District offices 
and warehouses are located in New 
York, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago, insuring prac- 
tically 24-hour service to all parts of 
the country. At the present time 
the company makes 22 different 
types of radio tubes. 

According to Mr. MclIver, 1929 
was by far the company’s best year, 
over 55,000,000 radio tubes being 
sold. He believes that 1930 will 
prove even better. 


"mR 


Test Campaign 
Will Run for 
Nine Months 


A Chicago expert who is collab- 
orating with the Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp., of Louisville, in 
its Chicago campaign in behalf of 
“Wings,” its new cigarette, reports 
that this will be a nine-month effort, 
and that the campaign will not be 
extended to other cities for that 
period of time. The company believes 
that nine months is the minimum 
time in which an accurate picture 
of results may be obtained, it is said. 


“The Brown & Williamson Corpo- 
ration is hitting the public with all 
forms of advertising,” said this au- 
thority. “This included a two-for- 
one offer which excited a response 
which surprised the company. The 
offer was supposed to run for the 
entire first week of the campaign, 
but stocks were exhausted in two 
days. 

“However, the company is not lay- 
ing too much stress on this response. 
How many of the initial buyers will 
repeat when no premium is offered? 
How many will come back for more 
when smaller advertising space is 
used, and when the novelty has worn 
off? These are questions which can- 
not be answered in a short time. 


“Creating a sensation for a short 
time and making a permanent suc- 
cess are two different things, and 
Brown & Williamson plan to pro- 
ceed very slowly and painstakingly.” 


Hold Presidents’ Day 


June 24 was Past Presidents’ Day 
with the Advertising Club of Oak- 
land, Calif. Max Horwinsky acted as 
historian and described the careers 
of all of the ex-chiefs of the organ- 
ization. 

Here is the list of past presidents: 
Harold Austin, Glen Barnhart, R. C. 
Bitterman, Arthur Caldwell, Walter 
Cribbins, George Cummings, George 
Fitch, George Furniss, Lew Gal- 
braith, K. L. Hamman, Orton Lucas, 
Larry Lund, John L. Reith, Fred 
Tomaschke, Charles Truman. 

John L. Reith, present head of 
the club, relinquished the gavel to 


hess Building Sales Letters” which 


ST. LOUIS CHOICE 


Hubert J. Echele 


Mr. Echele, who is secretary- 
treasurer of Warwick Typogra- 
phers, Inc., was elected president 
of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. His staff is made up of 
Douglas V. Martin, Jr., St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Ist vice-president; 
Francis .M. Orchard, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., 2nd vice-president; 
Frank P. Gibbs, Britt-Gibbs Adver- 
tising Co., 3rd vice-president; G. V. 
Kenton, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., treasurer; Hale Nel- 
son, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., secretary. 

The new president is noted be- 
cause of his interest in and assist- 
ance to junior advertising men. 


Heinz Policy 
Is Described 


in Cablegram 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 26—‘“How 
do you stimulate business in times 
of depression?” cabled Lord Riddell, 
member of the general committee of 
the Advertising Association, Inc., 
now in session at Hastings, England, 
to the H. J. Heinz Company, manu- 
facturers of the famous “57 
varieties.” 

“Advertise,” answered Howard 
Heinz, president of the company. 

“Our world business is ahead of 
last year,” Mr. Heinz said in his 
cablegram. “In times of depression 
it is always our custom to increase 
the amount of our advertising. 

“T consider advertising one of the 
greatest economic forces. If properly 
used it can stimulate trade even in 
times of depression. 

“Our motto is to make our prod- 
ucts the best we know how, adver- 
tise them truthfully and judiciously, 
and sell them at prices that yield a 
reasonable return for our services. 


“Truth in advertising; quality in 
product—these are twins that will 
help to overcome and even prevent 
business depression. 

“Your organization can do much 
to promote the interests of both the 
producer and consumer by helping 
to enlarge production of those things 
deserving the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and thus furnish more employ- 
ment, and through the larger output 
assure the lowest possible prices to 
the consumer. 

“You have my best wishes for a 
most interesting convention and one 
that will favorably affect the whole 
world.” 


With National Dairy 


E. J. Finneran, formerly vice- 
president Gardner Advertising Co., 
and more recently director of sales 
and advertising, General Ice Cream 
Corp. of Schenectady, has _ been 
made director of sales and advertis- 
ing, National Dairy Corp., New 
York. —— 


Returns to Old Post 


Howard V. Weaver, formerly ad- 
vertising manager, Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., New York, and for the 
last ten years sales representative 
on the Pacific Coast, has returned to 
his old position. J. A. Sachs will 


Vice-President J. Fred Stephens, Jr., 
for the occasion. 


continue as assistant advertising 
manager. 


Window Experts 
Form National 
Organization 


Frederick Wertz, president of 
Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York, was in Chicago this week in 
the interest of United States Asso- 
ciates, Inc., created to take the fic- 
tion out of the window display field. 
Almost 100 window display organi- 
zations of the country will exchange 
a part of their stock for stock in the 
new company. Each member will 
retain its identity, however. 


Under this plan, United States 
Associates, Inc., will be able to offer 
advertisers a national service, and 
the advertiser may deal only with 
one office. 


All members of the organization 
will offer a checking service in the 
form of photographs. These pictures 
will be sent to the advertiser with 
other pertinent data, so that the ad- 
vertiser will have a record of the 
number and location of stores car- 
rying his displays on any given date. 


The average price of a window 
display, which is $2.50 in Chicago, 
varies according to population and 
other factors. This price is based 
on a week’s display and refunds are 
given when any part of the charge 
is unearned. 


The members of United States As- 
sociates, Inc., confine their opera- 
tions to independent stores. While 
they have met their greatest success 
in the drug field, they are gradually 
entering new ones. 


Among members in various cities 
are the Fisher Display Service, Chi- 
cago; Detroit Window Display Serv- 
ice; Windowcraft Display Co., Buf- 
falo; Wagner Display Service, Min- 
neapolis; Cincinnati Display Service 
and Meyers Display Service, Louis- 
ville. 

Recent additions to the fold are 
the S. F. Parmley Window Display 
Service, of Los Angeles, and the 
Hannick Display Service, Philadel- 
phia. 


Honor Founder of 
Scripps-Howard Papers 


Akron, O., paid tribute to the 
memory of Edward Wyllis Scripps, 
founder of the Scripps-Howard Or- 
ganization, at the dedication of the 
new home of the Akron Times-Press 
June 23. A life-sized bronze bust 
of Mr. Scripps stands in the lobby 
of the new $1,500,000 structure. 

The Times-Press, formerly the 
Akron edition of the Cleveland Press, 
made its initial appearance in 1893, 
taking its present name in 1898. In 
1925, the Akron Evening Times was 
merged with it. L. E. Judd is editor 
and has been in charge since 1920. 

Among the Scripps-Howard offi- 
cials attending the dedication were 
George B. Parker, W. G. Chandler, 
R. A. Huber, H. E. Neave, J. W. 
Dampeer, Thomas J. Dowling, Lowell 
L. Leake, Frank W. Rostock, Louis 
B. Seltzer, Ned Doyle, M. E. Tracy, 
Harry F. Busey, Chester MacTam- 
many, Jchn H. Sorrells, Frank G. 
Morrison, Harold D. Jacobs, Frank 
T. Carroll, H. C. Place, James F. 
Pollock, Felix F. Bruner, J. T. Wat- 
ters, Fred S. Ferguson, Herbert 
Walker and John Smart. 


Don’t forget the 
architect 


If your product is specified by 
architects—or if it should be— 
it will pay you to give careful 
thought to the architectural end 
of your advertising. 


Continue your consumer cam- 
paign full swing—but don’t pass 
the architect by as being “cov- 


ered” by one lone paper in a 
miscellaneous trade paper 
schedule. 


We would like to tell you how, 
we handle campaigns and what 


they have accomplished for 
leading companies whom we 
serve. 


RUPERT THOMAS 


An agency specializing in. build- 
ing materials and equipment 
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df the facts set out in the = 
LEVER BROTHERS stipulations. Musicians Vote 


VICTOR IN FIGHT 
ON “TEX” MARK 


Million a Year Spent on Lux 
Advertising 


Washington, D. C., June 25— 
Lever Brothers Company, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., owners of Lux, won a 
victory in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals after its opposition 
to registration of “Tex” as a trade- 
mark had been dismissed by two 
lower tribunals. The defendant was 
the Tex Company, formerly the Rio- 
della Chemical Company. 

The court said in part: 

“For more than 15 years the 
trade-mark ‘Lux’ has been continu- 
ously used as the name of a com- 
pound in flakes, having detergent, 
washing and cleansing properties. 

“If Floyd S. Davis, secretary of 
opposer, and other witnesses con- 
nected with Lever Bros. were called, 
they would give evidence to prove 
the following: 

“ ‘Opposed has expended in adver- 
tising “Lux” during the last 10 
years in excess of $10,000,000. 

“‘The sales of “Lux” during the 
last 10 years have been more than 
800,000,000 packages.’ 

“For more than three years the 
trade-mark ‘Tex’ has been continu- 
ously used by applicant in interstate 
commerce on his washing and clean- 
ing compounds, a specimen of which 
is produced herewith and marked 
‘applicant’s package.’ 

“If Edward M. Atwood, president 
of applicant, and other witnesses 
who would corroborate his state- 
ments were called, they would give 
evidence showing that: 

“‘Applicant has expended in ad- 
vertising the trade-mark “Tex” 
during the last three years in ex- 
cess of $30,000. 

“‘The sales of “Tex” during the 
last three years have been more 
than 350,000 pounds.’ 


Issues at Stake 


“The issues in the case are as fol- 
lows: 

“1, Are the two marks used on 
goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties? 

“2. If so, does the mark of appel- 
lee so nearly resemble that of ap- 
pellant as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public or to deceive purchasers? 


“If both of these questions be an- 
swered in the affirmative, appellant 
must prevail. 


“Both of the tribunals of the Pat- 
ent Office found that the marks were 
used upon goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties, and they were 
clearly right in so holding. 


“As to the second question, both 
of the tribunals found that there is 
no likelihood of confusion or mis- 
takes in the use of the two marks. 


“We cannot agree with the conclu- 
sion there reached. It is clear to us 
that the use of these two words of 
three letters each, each word ending 
in the letter ‘X,’ upon goods having 
the same descriptive properties, is 
likely to cause confusion or mistake 
in the mind of the public, and we 
are of the opinion that the word 
‘Tex’ was selected in the hope and 
belief that such confusion would 
arise and that appellee would profit 
thereby. 


“We do not intimate that appellee 
did mot honestly believe that it had 
a legal right to use the word ‘Tex’. 
It undoubtedly was thought that its 
mark had been differentiated from 
that of appellant sufficiently to be 
protected by the law, but that a 
benefit would be reaped from its 
close approximation to appellant’s 
mark. That appellee had knowledge 
of appellant’s mark at the time it 
adopted the word ‘Tex’ is fairly pre- 


“The word ‘Lux’ is a unique word. 
It does not even suggest to the ordi- 
nary mind the properties of the 
goods to which it is applied. Appel- 
lee argues that the word ‘Lux’ is 
from the Latin word ‘lux,’ meaning 
‘light,’ while appellee’s mark ‘Tex’ 
is from the Latin word ‘texere,’ 
meaning to weave, to construct, and 
that therefore its word ‘Tex’ is sug- 
gestive of cleaning textiles and that 
of appellant is suggestive of the ap- 
pearance of material after the clean- 
ing compound of appellant has been 
applied to it. 


“While the two words have differ- 
ent origins, we do not think that 
either word would be ordinarily 
understood as appellee asserts. We 
think that the word ‘Lux’ is a mark 
indicating only origin of the goods, 
and we would be of the same opin- 
ion as to the word ‘Tex’ indicating 
only origin of the goods did it not 
so nearly resemble the word ‘Lux’ 
as to be likely to cause confusion 
with the latter as to the origin of 
the goods to which the mark is ap- 
plied. 


“It must be remembered that the 
goods to which the marks are ap- 
plied are of common every day use 
in the household. They are very in- 
expensive and are consumed in their 
use. Purchasers therefore would not 
be expected to exercise such degree 
of care in their purchases as would 
be exercised in more expensive and 
rarely purchased articles. 


“If a person heard for the first 
time of a cleaning material bearing 
the name of ‘Lux,’ highly recom- 
mended, and some time later had oc- 
casion to purchase or direct the 
purchase of a cleaning material, it 
would not be at all unlikely that 
one bearing the name ‘Tex’ would be 
accepted in the belief that it was 
the same as had been recommended 
to the purchaser. 


An Old Ruling 

“We think the observations made 
by the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in the case of 
Northam Warren Corporation vs. 
Universal Cosmetic Cd. are ap- 
plicable. The court said: ~ 


“*While the human mind drops 
and forgets much that it hears and 
sees, yet it holds fast to some word, 
place, name, sign or symbol con- 
tained in an advertisement, through 
which some human need has been 
supplied, and that recollection is 
carried by the people into times and 
places far removed from the times 
and places of the publication. 


“One entering a field of endeavor 
already occupied by another should, 
in the selection of a trade name or 
trade-mark, keep far enough away 
to avoid all possible confusion. We 
can see no purpose or reason for the 
selection of “Cuticlean” by one en- 
tering the field where another is 
doing a similar business using as 
its trade-mark “Cutex,” except it be 
done with the hope that benefit 
might accrue from the similarity. 
There can be no excuse or justifica- 
tion for such act. 


“*Whether there is an infringe- 
ment of a trade-mark does not de- 
pend upon the use of identical 
words, nor on the question as to 
whether they are so similar that a 
person looking at one would be de- 
ceived into the belief that it was the 
other; but it is sufficient if one 
adopts a trade name or a trade- 
mark so like another in form, spell- 
ing, or sound that one, with not very 
definite or clear recollection as to 
the real trade-mark, is likely to be- 
come confused or misled.’ ” 


Annie M. Malone, doing business 
in St. Louis as the Poro College, 
was successful in her opposition to 
“Molo” as a trade-mark for mouth 
wash, breath purifier, throat gargle 
and general antiseptic. Miss Ma- 
lone’s trade-mark is Poro, and it is 
used on body deodorants, cold 
creams, vanishing powders and sim- 
ilar products. 

Morris Max Horowitz, the appli- 
cant, contended that the fact that 
his product is sold through retail 
stores, while those of Miss Malone 
are sold direct to the home by 
women agents, was sufficient reason 
for admittance of “Molo.” 
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Program CopyIs 
Reviewed by One 
of Exponents 


New York, June 26.—The Rogers 
Peet Company has been an adver- 
tiser in the theater programs since 
1903 and its adventures along this 
highway have been recorded in a 
booklet, “Rogers Peet’s History of 
the New York Stage, 1903-1930.” 

The booklet reproduced some of 
the interesting early advertisements, 
indicating the dramatic offerings 
they accompanied, and followed this 
up with a little modern clothes 
advice. 

The “prologue” said: 

“Perhaps you, Gentle Reader, are 
numbered among those kind friends 
of ours who have been gracious 
enough to report favorably on our 
advertising in the theatre programs 
of New York. 


“Some of you have said that often 
you read our publicity before turn- 
ing your attention to a play’s cast 
of characters; others remark on the 
frequency with which this R. P. ad- 
vertising entertainingly effaces the 
bitter memories of what the ticket 
scalper charged for the seats. 


“In grateful acknowledgment of 
such interest we are emboldened to 
offer this small memorabilia of the 
parts we have played in New York’s 
dramatic history of the past quar- 
ter-century; we trust you will find it 
equally reminiscent of the even more 
important role we have maintained 
for an even longer run* of success- 
ful performances, as producers of 


smart wearing apparel for well- 
dressed men and boys. 


“Our clothes have always been 
designed in the tenets of good taste; 
we use only the best of all-wool fab- 
rics; we use more handwork than 
you'll find in most clothing of the 
custom variety. 


“So when we say that our pro- 
ductions are ‘the best of everything 
men and boys wear,’ it’s no idle 
boast. We can quote reliable critics 
to the same effect. 

“Smartly styled suits and over- 
coats for spring and summer are 
now in our stores.” 


* Since 1874, to be correct, and correctness 
is one of the things you can be sure of with 
our merchandise. 


Levy Heads Vitaprint 


Raymond Levy, formerly account 
and sales executive, Rudolph Mosse, 
Inc., has been elected president of 
National Vitaprint Corporation of 
Chicago. A New York office has 
been opened. Miss L. J. Alles has 
been made secretary-treasurer. 

Vitaprint was originally conceived 
to enable screen stars to distribute 
pictures of themselves at a low cost. 
It is now being used commercially. 


Publishers Place Account 


The Pickwick Publishers, Inc., 
New York, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Rogers, Hinman & 
Thalen, Inc. Newspapers, magazines 
and direct mail will be used. John 
L. Rogers is account executive. 


Quits Weekly Lunches 


The weekly luncheons of the 
League of Advertising Women, New 
York, which have been held every 
Wednesday at the Hotel Astor, have 
been discontinued until September. 


“REMEMBER THE FAMOUS FLORODORA 
SEXTETTE?” 


and 


FLORODORA. 


What's the use of telling pretty 
maidens—we sell only clothing, 
furnishings, hats and shoes for men 


boys? 
Rogers Peet & Co. 


258-842-1260 Broadway— 3 Stores 


New York 


The query is Rogers Peet’s, which gives their names and 
comments: “We’ve a famous sextette ourselves—Scotch Mist 
topcoats, Forefather’s cloth, Teedmoor cloth, Westpointer and 
85 Percenter shoes and Solight hats.” 


to Continue 
Advertising 


New York, June 26.—Success 
attained by the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians in its national ad- 
vertising campaign in favor of living 
music in theaters in the last seven 
months has inspired continuance of 
the campaign for another twelve 
months. 


Harry R. Calkins, account execu. 
tive for Street & Finney, Inc., an. 
nounced that copy will be placed on 
the same schedule and the same scale 
as in the last half year. The list 
of mediums includes 798 newspapers 
and 24 magazines. 


The continuance was authorized 
by Joseph N. Weber, president of 
the Federation, acting upon power 
conferred upon him at the recent 
convention of musicians in Boston, 

That the “living music” campaign 
has been productive of results, was 
attested by the presence at the mu- 
sicians’ convention of the musical di- 
rectors of two of the world’s largest 
theater chains, who told delegates 
that orchestras and stage shows 
would be restored in many of their 
houses next fall. 


Russell V. Morgan of Cleveland, 
president of the National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference, also ad- 
dressed the convention, asserting 
that musical educators are lending 
all possible support to the campaign 
to prevent substitution of canned 
musie for living music and the “con- 
sequent corruption of artistic appre- 
ciation.” 


The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs notified the musicians of 
the passage of a resolution by its 
convention in Denver, Colo., sup- 
porting the cause of living music. 


“Use of advertising as a means of 
placing the plight of music before 
the public has succeeded beyond our 
expectations,” said Mr. Weber. “We 
entered an untried field with some 
trepidation, but we now have tangi- 
ble evidence that our course was 
sound.” 


The Music Defense League, or- 
ganized by means of coupons printed 
in advertisements, has grown to 
more than 3,000,000 members, the 
union leader said. 


In some respects the campaign has 
been exceptional in the field of asso- 
ciation advertising. Although the 
Federation has a product to sell in 
the services of its members, it has 
no free outlet for that product. One 
cannot go to a theater and order 
music as he can go to a store and 
order soap, Mr. Calkins pointed out. 
To attain success the Federation has 
had to create an articulate public 
demand for music. 


“Mr. Weber stipulated at the out- 
set that the campaign purpose was 
to emphasize the cultural value of 
music,” Mr. Calkins said. “The wis- 
dom of this policy has been demon- 
strated. It would have been futile 
to solicit sympathy for musicians be- 
cause many of them have lost jobs. 
That is not a new development in 
modern industry. But the public is 
concerned over the threatened loss 
of an art which means much to its 
happiness.” 


Famous Editor Dead 


Loren Palmer, writer and _ fiction 
editor of Liberty since 1928, died at 
Doctors Hospital, New York, June 
23, after a long illness. He was 50 
years old. Mr. Palmer was a warm 
friend of the late President Roose- 
velt. 

In 1917 he became managing 
editor of Every Week magazine. In 
1918 he went to Popular Science 
Monthly as managing editor and two 
years later became associated with 
Collier’s Weekly as an_ associate 
editor. He later became full editor. 

Mr. Palmer served as advisory 
and fiction editor of Everybody's, 
Delineator and Designer magazines. 
In 1928 he went with Liberty. 


Has New Name 
The Diary Publishing Corporation, 
New York, has changed its name to 
the Advertising Corporation of 


America. The company specializes 
in co-operative dealer helps. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


AD CLUBS MUST 
HELP MEMBERS, 
M°GENTY WARNS 


Specific Benefits Necessary to 
Success 


Hibbing, Minn., June 26.—W. H. 
McGenty, publisher of the Stock and 
Dairy Farmer, Duluth, and Governor 
of the Eighth District, Advertising 
Federation of America, gave a rous- 
ing address on the successful con- 
duct of advertising organizations at 
the meeting here. 

Mr. McGenty commented on the 
fact that attendance at the Eighth 
District meeting, as at the Washing- 
ton convention of the A. F. A., was 
about 50 per cent of that of previous 
years. The reason ascribed is that 
“most companies can’t afford to have 
their advertising men away from 
business for such a long period.” 

“If these companies were sold 100 
per cent on advertising clubs, not 
only in a broad way, but for what 
they actually get out of it, would 
they not feel that this time was well 
invested?” queried Mr. McGenty. 

“In my opinion, there is a definite 
place for our civic clubs today, 
whether they be Rotary, Kiwanis or 
Lions. However, our advertising 
clubs go one step further, in giving 
members a direct return. 


Too Far Away 


“During my year as Governor, I 
have made some close observations 
of advertising club activities. It 
seems to me that in many cases the 
clubs are not close enough to the 
needs of members. Probably at no 
time in the history of the country is 
there a greater need for care in the 
spread of the advertising dollar. At 
such a time, advertising clubs should 
be exceedingly popular if they are 
functioning along the right lines.” 


Mr. McGenty said that the adver- 
tising club has a double function: 
To make and keep advertising hon- 
est and to provide an avenue through 
which the men and women engaged 
in this work shall increase their 
earning power by obtaining a 
broader knowledge of advertising. 
He believed the first will take care 
of itself if the second function is 
properly discharged. 


Mr. McGenty saw a challenge to 
and an opportunity for advertising 
in the fact that there is more money 
in the country’s banks today than 
ever before. 


“Advertising must break down the 
apparent resistance that exists 
toward building, investing and con- 
struction,” he asserted. “It can do 
this by encouraging every industry 
to keep employes on the payroll and 
by discouraging mergers and group- 
7 that are for the benefit of a 
ew. 


“In every advertising department, 
Preparation of copy plays an impor- 
tant role. We cannot minimize the 
importance of good copy. The poorest 
medium can be made productive if 
the advertisement tells a big story, 
and a poor advertisement in the best 
medium is likely to be unproductive. 
Yet many advertisers give much 
greater consideration to the pur- 
chase of the medium than to the 
copy to be used.” 


Should Study Members 


Mr. McGenty suggested that every 
advertising club make a_ careful 
study of its membership and en- 
deavor to build the programs to 
make those members better adver- 
tising men. 

“Too much stress cannot be placed 
on the fact that an advertising club 
must definitely contribute toward 


_ the increased value of the advertis- 


ing conducted by individual mem- 
bers,” he said. “Unless it does this, 
it has no excuse for existence. 

, “Just as the promotion of religion 
is the chief function of the church, 


W. H. McGenty 


Mr. McGenty, who publishes the 
Stock and Dairy Farmer, Duluth, 
Minn., presided over the meeting of 
the Eighth District this week. 


through advertising is the function 
of an advertising club. This re- 
sponsibility must be stamped on the 
minds of officers entering upon an 
administration.” 

Mr. McGenty commented on the 
fact that the theme of the Eighth 
District meeting was “Salesmanship 
Plus Through Advertising,” suggest- 
ing the correlation of advertising 
with sales effort. 


Suggests New Group 
Mr. McGenty suggested the forma- 
tion of an association to embrace 
Minnesota, and North and South 
Dakota. 


“Enlisted in this organization,” 
he explained, “will be smaller towns, 
which are interested in the organ- 
ization of clubs in their community 
but cannot afford to invest the 
amount required to belong to the 
Federation. Such cities are Austin, 
Mankato, Albert Lea, Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Bismarck and a _ host of 
others. 

“The association would use its re- 
sources for the furtherance of adver- 
tising in these states. It would build 
up a speakers’ bureau, have an 
annual convention, a meeting of the 
presidents and secretaries at certain 
intervals, at a convenient point. 
Above all things, it would provide a 
modus operandi for the clubs. These 
smaller clubs could become associa- 
tion members of the Federation, if a 
nominal fee was tharged, or they 
could become Junior Clubs under 
the Association’s wing. 


“We have an enlarged District 
this year, with the States of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Western Wisconsin, 
under the flag of the Eighth District. 
Next year our convention city should 
be centrally located, so that the 
southern clubs will have an oppor- 
tunity to attend in large numbers.” 


Class Papers 
of New York 
Form Group 


New York, June 26—The Metro- 
politan Class Group of local country 
club, golf and society papers has 
been formed here for the purpose 
of promoting advertising in this 
field. 

Merle Mesta, of the Spectator, 
Pittsburgh, was elected president; 
Allen Peden, of the Gargoyle, Hous- 
ton, Tex., was made vice-president, 
and Frederick Brownell, of Town 
Tidings, Buffalo, N. Y., is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of Mr. Mesta, Mr. Brownell 
and Warren C. Platt, of The By- 
stander, Cleveland. 

Standards for publications ad- 
mitted to the group will include 
membership in the A. B. C., it is 
understood. 

The Spectator, of Pittsburgh, is 
appearing under this title for the 
first time this week, having formerly 
been known as the Golfer and Club- 


Placing Four Accounts 


Women’s magazines will be used 
by Littlehale, Burnham, Rossiter, 
Ine., New York, for Fifth Avenue 
Modes, Inc., Finish-at-Home dresses. 
General magazines and  news- 
papers will be used for the Ypsi- 
lanti Reed Furniture Co., New York, 
while business papers will be the 
medium for Fidalgo Drying Sys- 
tems, Inc., also of New York. 

A fourth account being handled 
by this agency is that of the Dura- 
bilt Ladder Corp. of America, Long 
Island City, makers of non-tip metal 
stepladders. 


The Devil You Say 


Alfred Samisch, vice-president 
and general manager of the Isaac 
Goldman Co., New York printers, 
will celebrate his 45th anniversary 
with that company July 5. Mr. 
Samisch got his first job with .Gold- 
man and has been there ever since. 
He started out as a printer’s devil 
and his first week’s salary consisted 
of two dollars and a pair of new 
shoes, brand unknown. 

Mr. Samisch is going to celebrate 
by taking a long trip. 


To Finance Radio Sales 


Through a contract signed with 
the Stewart-Warner Corporation, of 
Chicago, Commercial Investment 
Trust, Inc., of New York, will serve 
as the official financing organiza- 
tion for the former’s 4,500 dealers 
throughout the United States. 


Economics of 
‘Deal’ Explained 
by Gillette 


Boston, June 26—Considerable dis- 
cussion has been manifest among 
dealers as the result of the Palm- 
olive-Gillette deal. And not all of 
this debate was of a _ favorable 
nature. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany has accordingly issued a gen- 
eral letter to its dealers, outlining 
the basic idea behind the deal and 
showing the retailers how they profit 
by it. 

“On April 15, the Colgate-Palm- 
clive-Peet Company began offering a 
new Gillette razor with a tube of 
shaving cream for 35 cents,” ex- 
plained the letter. “This razor con- 
sisted of handle and blade only. No 
case, no blade box. The profit on 
the razor and shaving cream was 
approximately one-third of that rea- 
lized on the sale of the $1.00 razor. 
But, every new Gillette razor sold in 
this way will use as many blades as 
the razor purchased for $1.00. 

“Millions of razors were distrib- 
uted. In the territory of any retail 
dealer, there are now five times as 


many users of the new Gillette razor ' be 


as before the deal was offered. It 
would have taken at least two years 
to secure the distribution that was 
secured over-night—to secure the 
market that now exists for the new 
Gillette blade. 


“Every retailer, every wholesaler 
is profiting by this deal through the 
increased sales of blades. The profit 
lost on the sale of a $1 set is com- 
pletely overshadowed by the profit 
made continually on the blades that 
razor will use. 


“How about the $1 set? There 
is a market for these sets—a big 
market. There always will be. The 
average man wants a complete razor 
set. A case for his razor, and a 
box for his blades. He also needs 
more than one razor, for camping, 
for traveling bag, for office.” 


Magazines for Fabrics 


The Permatex Fabrics Co., New 
York, Division of the Aspinook Co., 
has placed its advertising with the 
Z. L. Potter Co., Syracuse, with E. 
S. Barlow handling the account. 
Magazines and business papers will 
be used. 


One for Newcomb 
Roosevelt Field, Inc., New York, 
has placed its advertising with 
James F. Newcomb & Co., of that 
city. * oneal and magazines will 
used. 
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The New Era in FOOD DISTRIBUTION is the NEWS 
magazine of all the food trades. It reaches the entire food 


distribution field, exerting a tremendous influence on all 


classes of distributors. 


Pledged to support no particular 
form of distribution, it is free to publish FACTS in the 
form of news*—and does. 


How better could the field be served—be influenced for im- 


provement, for greater efficiency? 


gressive distributors. 


NEW YORK 


the promotion of increased profits 


man, 


295 Madison Ave. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


tories. 


Here is the vehicle best suited to carry the manufacturer’s 
message to well-informed distributors; to aggressive pro- 


Today, no manufacturer can afford to overlook any one or 
more types of distributors because of rapid changes in dis- 
tribution methods and different conditions in various terri- 
The advertising pages of this publication offer an 


opportunity to cater to all with offense to none, to convey 
a message as unbiased as the editorial content of the 


magazine itself. 


Reaching direct-buying distributors with minds confined 
to well defined merchandising channels is important to 


manufacturers. 


Influencing distribution to consumers at 


the CONTROLLING SOURCE is a vital necessity! 


* A survey by our editorial staff on the question of 
Private Brands vs. National Brands has unearthed 


surprising trends, 


Facts, figures and names are 


given in a series of articles now being published. 
The second appears in the July issue. Send for it. 


She New Sra in 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


The Food Trades Publishing Co. 


CHICAGO 
37 W. Van Buren St. 
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J. R. White Promoted 


James R. White, secretary of Jen- 
kins Bros., New York, has become 
vice-president and general sales 
manager. He will continue in charge 
of advertising. Mr. White is presi- 
dent of the Technical Publicity 
Association, the oldest industrial 
advertising body in the country. 


Plan Mutton Campaign 


The Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation of Texas is sponsoring a 
national advertising campaign to 
promote the use of lamb and mut- 
ton. Sol Mayer, San Angelo, Texas, 
chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, expects the Sheep Raisers 
Associations of all States to join the 
movement. 


Get June Graduate 
Robert White, a June graduate of 


the Business administration school | 


of Ohio State University, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Ferro 
Enamel Supply Co., Cleveland. 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere. comprising the in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You an reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and economy 
through Hos PITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let us help you get your share of 
one on spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P, 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
310 East 45th St. 2105S. Desplaines St 


and 34 other cities 


STAYING ALIVE 
IS TOUGH JOB 
FOR MAJORITY 


Mrs. Norden Des Describes Hard- 
Boiled Housewife 


Hibbing, Minn., 
cannot go far astray if in all our 
plans we keep in mind a picture of 
the housewife who runs her family 
on a budget of less than $3,600 a 
year—who spends for food for her- 
self, her husband and two children 
not more than $2 a day—who does 
her own work—who is mighty am- 
bitious for her husband and her 
children to get ahead, and who 
found out long ago that the best 
way she could help them to climb 
was by being a professional, tech- 
nical thrifty buyer.” 


This was the picture of Mrs. Av- 
erage American held up to the view 
of the Eighth District, Advertising 
Federation of America, by Mrs. 
Elaine Cleveland Norden, account 
executive of the Mac Martin Adver- 
tising Agency, of Minneapolis. 


This portrait was based on statis- 
tics of Paul Nystrom, author of 
“Economics of Consumption.” Ac- 
cording to his analysis, 2,000,000 
families are living in poverty in 
spite of the fact that the United 
States is hailed as the most pros- 
perous land in the world. 


Another 3,000,000 families get a 
bare subsistence out of life with an 
income of $1,500. An even larger 
number, 4,500,000, have an income 
of $1,800, which is the minimum 
for health and efficiency. The largest 
single group, 7,000,000, enjoys a 
$2,100 income, which provides the 
minimum comfort. From this fig- 
ure, the chart runs down to 5,000,000 
families in the $2,600 or comfort 
class; 4,000,000 moderately well-to- 
do, with incomes of $3,700; 2,500,000 
which are well-to-do with $6,500 in- 
comes; and the top 2,000,000, with 
incomes of $10,000 and up. 


The Cold Truth 


“It is interesting, but disillusion- 
ing,” said Mrs. Norden, “to note 
that two-thirds of the entire popu- 
lation live on $2,600 a year or less.” 


Before putting on canvas her 
portrait of the buyer for these fami- 
lies Mrs. Norden spoke of the in- 
creasing importance of the woman 
in purchasing for the home. The in- 
fluence of the feminine and not so 
silent partner is making itself felt 
even in the machinery world. 


“The International Harvester 
Company,” she pointed out, “re- 
cently published a full-page adver- 
tisement containing testimonials 
from a number of farmers’ wives 
telling why they preferred a com- 
bine to a threshing machine on the 
farm. 


“This advertisement was intended, 
in the last analysis, to sell a com- 
bine to the man on the farm, but it 
was addressed to his wife.” 

Another large company making 
power equipment for the farm re- 
cently issued a booklet explaining 
what power farming means from 
the viewpoint of the woman on the 
farm. 

To give her audience a realization 
of what it means to raise a family 
on $2,600 a year or less, Mrs. Nor- 
den read this letter from one such 
housewife to the editor of Woman’s 
World: 


The Housewife’s Viewpoint 


“Running a budget for a family on 
a school teacher’s salary and main- 
taining a standard of living that 
would do justice to a salary twice as 
large calls for all the knowledge 
that the modern housewife can avail 
herself of. 


“Let me say that I saved $30 on 
my electric washing machine, with 
mangle attachment, which I bought 


June 26.—‘We | 


BIG THREE AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Here we have Karl C. Wolfe, retiring president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Indianapolis, in a new Panama hat. Next come 
Roscoe C. Clark, advertising research director of Eli Lilly & 
Co., president-elect, and Lester C. Nagley, secretary-manager. 


from Montgomery Ward & Co. after 
pricing many others. 


“Having tried out the different 
advertised goods and knowing their 
worth, I simply watch for bargain 
days and stock up for a week or a 
month. It almost always pays to 
buy more than one of each thing. 
The few cents saved on buying sev- 
eral boxes of Shredded Wheat, Old 
Dutch Cleanser or Campbell’s soups 
doesn’t seem much, but it is enough 
to enable little John and his two sis- 
ters to keep savings in the school 
bank. 


“I could write pages about the 
values found in the J. C. Penney 
stores and when we lived in Ne- 
braska, we used to drive 40 miles 
once a month to reach one. Bias 
tape that sells from 12 to 15 cents 
elsewhere is 8 cents there. Sup- 
porters for children I always paid 25 
cents for are just 8 cents. Last 
May I bought an all-wool and jute 
suit in their Beatrice store for $9.90 
and later in another store saw the 
same thing for $16.50.” 


Mrs. Norden analyzed this letter 
and said that the writer is first, a 
professional buyer; second, a tech- 
nical buyer; and third, a shrewd 
buyer. 

No Sentiment Here 

“Let’s give this buyer credit for 
being just as hard-boiled as some of 
the professional purchasing agents,” 
said Mrs. Norden. “The truth is 
that she is more so, for she has to 
eat what she buys. 


“The story of the manufacture of 
the product is too far removed from 
her needs and experience to interest 
her, but the uses of the product, its 
characteristics, flavor, color, con- 
sistency and what she can make out 
of it, interest her to the last detail. 


“This buyer has 1,095 meals to 
prepare every year for the sum total 
of $730, an average of 66 cents a 
meal. Is she shrewd? Does she have 
to watch pennies? Does price mean 
anything to her? 

“Our hard-working little mother 
of two children trying to make ends 
meet on $2,600 a year is interested 
in price, not merely on bargain days, 
but every day. She must be—or go 
to the poor house. 


“The California Cost of Living sur- 
vey indicated that careful household 
management might cut 5 per cent 
from the cost of living. Professor 
Nystrom estimates that as much as 
19 per cent may be saved by skillful 
buying. 

“It is the pursuit of this fleeting 
10 per cent that makes life inter- 
esting for housekeepers.” 


Charles Presbrey Is 
Father’s Successor 


Charles Presbrey succeeded his 
father as president of the Frank 
Presbrey Co., New York advertising 
agency, at a meeting this week. 
Frank Presbrey becomes chairman 
of the board. Truman A. DeWeese 
was elected a director, succeeding 
the late Charles D. Spalding. 

The new president entered the 
organization 24 years ago. 


Facts on Outdoor 
Structures Are 


Given Public 


The Chicago Tribune of June 22 
carried in its “Voice of the People” 
department a few well chosen words 
from “Poster Lithographer” in de- 
fense of poster advertising. The 
writer pointed out that “many an 
eyesore is hidden from view by a 
neat, well kept, outdoor advertising 
structure, reproduced from a paint- 
ing by the brush of a celebrated 
artist.” 


It was learned later that “Poster 
Lithographer” signed himself cor- 
rectly, his full name being Joseph 
Deutsch, president of the Edwards 
& Deutsch Lithographing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

“Why all the ballyhoo against 
billboards?” queried Mr. Deutsch. 

“Are they, as has been generally 
represented, a menace to public 
safety and an obstruction to scen- 
ery? No one knows better than the 
motorist how absurd is the alleged 
obstruction of. vision of railroad 
crossings and scenic beauty. 

“Contrary to propaganda spread 
by women’s clubs and editorials pic- 
turing an almost solid wall of bill- 
boards smack up against the high- 
way, broken only by railroad cross- 
ings, 90 per cent of the billboards 
are individual displays and _ the 
other 10 per cent in groups of two 
or three. The distance between the 
individual or group displays is 
usually blocks and frequently miles. 


Erection Restricted 


“Overall dimensions of a_ stand- 
ard billboard used to display a 
twenty-four sheet poster are 25 by 
11 feet. For years in every hamlet, 
village, county, or municipality in 
every state, by ordinance as well as 
by established policy of the outdoor 
advertising companies, erection of 
boards on highways within well de- 
fined safety zones has been re- 
stricted. 


“The wide open spaces between 
the displays and the distance of the 
boards from the highways afford 
ample opportunity for full enjoy- 
ment of scenery from every point of 
view, unlike the barbecue, hot dog, 
and refreshment stands, roadhouses, 
real estate, hotel, and a multitude 
of other signs cluttering the land- 
scape, which, because of their size 
and proximity to the highway, ac- 
tually obstruct the scenery, and 
which, strangely enough, the lovers 
of scenery seem to overlook. 

“In the cities, observation alone 
is conclusive proof that billboards 
contribute to rather than detract 
from beauty and safety. Many an 
eyesore is hidden from view by a 
neat, well kept billboard with a 
beautiful and artistic lithographed 
poster, reproduced from a painting 
by the brush of a celebrated artist. 

“To millions of our youth these 
beautiful and artistic posters are 


— 


their only art gallery and accessible 
scurce of knowledge, inspiration ang 
appreciation of art—art as con. 
ceived and interpreted by foremost 
artists and reproduced by lithog. 
raphy, an industry representing mi]. 
‘lions in investment and affording 
| employment to thousands of artisans 


| upon which they and their depend. 
ents look for a livelihcod.” 


Directs Brass Sales 


R. S. Patten, well known indus. 
trial marketing expert, has become 
| general sales and advertising man- 


“ager of the Turner Brass Works, 


Sycamore, Il. 


Appointed by Birdsell 


The Birdsell Mfg. Co., South 
Bend, Ind., manufacturer of clover 
hullers and agricultural equipment, 
has appointed Lamport, Fox & Co,, 
of that city. 
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THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 
Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 

Letters 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING }2:2%¢ Yrs Yat 


Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, etc., etc. 
Postage andTheMail monthly magaz ine— 
ipublished continuously since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mail Advertising and Selling. 

Tells how to reduce selling cost. Full of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. $2.00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 if you are 
not satisfied. Send 25¢ for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag Srookiyn. ny. 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Sell Gifts and Artwares 
Through the Jewelry Trade 


This survey tells important facts about 


Ask for a 
please write on your letterhead. 


* jewelers’ gift departments, 
copy- 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
The Recognized Authority of the Trade 


A Division of the U nited Business 
Publishers, inc, 


ILEEx PHILLIPS 


INCORPORATED 
Typographers Who 
Prove lt With Proofs 
228 East 45'* Street 
NEW YORK-+-N-Y 
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PACIFIC AFTER 
SEVENTY YEARS 


“Business Week” Tells Why 
It Grew 


New York, June 26.—While “the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany” has been a misnomer for 706 
year's, it is no longer such. With the 
opening this year cf a dozen stores 
inand around Los Angeles, the-A. & 
p. has reached the Pacific Coast for 
the first time. In the meanwhile, it 
has done fairly well. 

The Business Week pointed out 
that the company’s sales for the year 
ending February 28 were $1,053,- 
692,000 and it described the high 
spots of the company’s activities in 
these words: 

“By what means has this, the old- 


est of the chains, lengthened its 
astonishing lead over all com- 
petitors : 


“First, it sells for cash at the low- 
est price possible. It buys direct 
from original producers and makes 
every known short-cut in distribu- 
tion. It accomplishes these things 
through a personnel of 50,000 work- 
ers who are as closely knit and jeal- 
ously communi8tic as an ant colony. 

“For its own purposes, the A. & 
P. has solved the ancient puzzle of 
distribution. Instead of a tortuous 
mechanism complicated by middle- 
men and commission-takers, A. & P. 
groceries travel in the straightest 
line from the person who grows 
them to the person who eats them. 


Cover the Earth 

“By buying in mountainous quan- 
tities and paying cash, every pur- 
chase is shaved to the fraction of 
a penny. A. & P. buyers cover the 
earth. When coffee prices crashed 
last December an A. & P. represen- 
tative ‘scooped’ the world and 
‘scooped’ the market. Within 24 
hours the retail price of coffee in all 
stores had been reduced to agree 
with the drop in Brazil. (It is a fixed 
policy to cut retail prices as fast as 
wholesale commodity quotations de- 
cline.) 

“Oranges for A. & P. are bought 
by the trainload direct from cooper- 
ative producers. So with other fruits. 
A middleman is poison to the organi- 
zation. In addition to a huge sys- 
tem of warehouses it operates dozens 
of factories and production plants. 
There are tomato canneries in Dela- 
ware, milk plants in the heart of 
Wisconsin’s dairy farms, preserving 
and canning plants in northern New 
York, poultry and creamery plants 
In many other districts. 

“Of the 24,000,000 cans of salmon 
sold last year, half came from the 
five Alaskan plants owned by the 
company. One is at Bristol Bay on 
the Bering Sea, on the rim of the 
Arctic Circle. At the other end of 
the are are the two Brooklyn fac- 
tories which prepare and pack such 
items as extracts, tea, olives, maca- 
roni, spices, cocoa, peanut butter, 

ing powder, mustard, etc. 


crm 2” Elastic Organization 

The success of A. & P. is a pow- 
erful argument against rigid central 
control. Hartford, pére, foresaw 
that one day the chain would stretch 
so far that no one central organi- 
zation could effectively handle its 
ramifications. Therefore the organi- 
zation was divided into districts, 
each with headquarters in a 
Strategic city. These satrapies have 

ve their own presidents. There 
are 6 such districts. 

“Headquarters cities are New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago; general head- 
quarters, New York. Formerly the 
most westerly stores were in Omaha, 
an appendage of the Chicago dis- 
trict. The new California stores will 
be managed from there until growth 
— necessary a Pacific Coast dis- 


“Within the confines of his own 
boundaries, each district president is 


AN OLD FRIEND TURNS UP 


— 


Intense excitement prevailed among the excavation superin- 
tendents of New York last week when demolition of a building 
at Morris Street and Broadway revealed this old wall sign, 


covered up for 41 years. 


The sign read: “Used every week day—brings rest on Sun- 
day. Man wants but little here below—but Woman wants 


Sapolio.” 


Sapolio, first marketed in 1809, is still paying dividends. 


a law unto himself. He is allowed 
complete autonomy except for the 
larger policies and established prac- 
tices of the company. He buys within 
his district if he can do so at a 
better price. If he feels like trying 
out new display methods or putting 
in a soda fountain—as the Philadel- 
phia president did in one of his 
stores—he goes ahead and does it. 
Experiments that pan out may be 
adopted by the rest of the chain or 
they may not. This set-up accom- 
plishes what the founder saw would 
be necessary—an alert and indepen- 
dent executive in each district, total- 
ly familiar with the habits of its 
buying public. 

“Back of the successful working 
of these district headquarters is a 
successful development of manage- 
rial genius. In visiting the A. & P. 
offices anywhere one is instantly 
struck with the clannish cohesion of 
the personnel. The turnover is so 
small that if the figures were known 
rival concerns probably would take 
on a pale pea-green of envy. In the 
first place, pay is above the rate cus- 
tomary for similar work. Then there 
is a universal system of promotion 
that promises everyone a future. 

“Officials rarely are taken from 
rival companies. Most of them have 
risen in the A. & P. organization. 
Many of the workers are of the sec- 
ond generation. Employes of every 
degree are encouraged to buy stock. 
With an interest in the earnings of 
the company it becomes a selfish 
duty to cut waste, develop improve- 
ments, increase the number of satis- 
fied customers. Ownership is now 
largely in the hands of employes; 
over 7,000 of them own common 
stock and over 12,000, first preferred 
shares.” 


$1,000 for Essay 

Alvan T. Simonds, of the Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
has announced the ninth annual 
economic contest. This year’s sub- 
ject is “Government Interference 
with the Free Play of Economic 
Forces.” While each essay may be 
as long or short as the writer 
wishes, each must open or close 
with a summary not to exceed 
2,500 words in length, written in 
such a manner that it may be used 
as a separate magazine article. 

First prize is $1,000 and second 
is $500. The contest closes Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Economic 


Contest Editor. 


Slightly Different 


Washington, D. C., June 26. 
—Advertising that a certain 
drug is the same mineral salt 
that makes effective the waters 
of European baths and Ameri- 
can’ hot springs will be dis- 
continued by a _ corporation 
manufacturing drugs, medi- 
cines, and chemicals, according 
to an agreement made with the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The company will also cease 
representing that its com- 
pound opens the body’s pores, 
stimulates perspiration and 
that the medicine is beneficial] 
in cases of rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, etc. 


Sectional Sales 
Meetings Now 
Abbott Plan 


The Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill., have discontinued gen- 
eral sales conventions in favor of 
sectional meetings, Frank Kirby, 
sales manager, said recently. 

“We do not plan to hold 
general convention of our sales | 
force,” Mr. Kirby told Drug Trade | 
News. “We have done this for a) 
number of years with apparent sat- | 
isfaction, pleasure and profit, but 
there has always been the question 
as to whether some other method 
would not be a little more economi- | 
cal in time, actual expense, and 
more productive of definite and 
quicker results. 

“Therefore, during the past sev- 
eral years we have put on smaller | 
local gatherings of salesmen on the | 


any 


assumption that problems in New 
England differed somewhat from 
those in Texas and differ again from 
those in the Chicago district and 
elsewhere. 

“There is another reason against 
the combined gathering of our entire 
sales force in the home office labora- 
tories, namely, the continued inter- 
ruptions occasioned by the ordinary 
run of the day’s business. In travel- 
ing our principals to these several 
salesmen’s gatherings, we secured 
their undivided attention to the 
problems under discussion.” 


Business Papers for 


Ft. Worth Campaign 
The Fort Worth, Tex., Chamber 
of Commerce has _ appropriated 
$17,500 for a community campaign 
to run in business papers. The ad- 
vertising will be placed by the Wil- 
berly-Hubbard Agency, of Fort 
Worth. 


ewe in the ranking of 
tates. 


KENTUCKIANA— 
A Growing Market 


Kentuckian (practically all of Kentucky and a large 
portion of Southern Indiana) has grown steadily in 
population and buying power during the last decade. 


Louisville, the capital of this rich market, increased 
its population over 31%—moving from 29th to 25th 


Keeping pace with this growth with an increase in 
circulation of 91% Daily and 200% Sunday, cover- 
ing the market completely, are— 


THE COURIER JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


—MEMBERS— 
Audit Bureau of Circulations—100,000 Group of American Cities 
Represented Nationally by The Beckwith Special Agency. 


the cities of the United 


Kettel Is President 
of Toledo’s Club 


Fern L. Kettel, of Lamson Bros. 
Co., was elected president of the 
Toledo Advertising Club at the an- 
nual meeting. R. G. Ewell, Manu- 
facturers Advertising, Inc., was 
made first vice-president and Wal- 
lace M. Findlay, Sterling Beeson, 
Inc., second vice-president. 

Homer E. Frye, of the Better 
Business Bureau, is recording secre- 
tary and Charles G. Gernheuser, 
Commerce-Guardian Bank, treas- 
urer. 


The directors are Charles von 
Beseler, honorary chairman; Frank 
D. Boone, Toledo Blade; « es 
Dean, Toledo Sign Co.; Willard M. 
Cannan, Cannan Co.; P. R. Hughes, 
P. R. Hughes Co.; C. E. Miller, 
Miller Agency Co.; Dorman E. 
Richardson, Judd Richardson Co.; 
Homer E. Willard, Toledo Stamp & 
Stencil Co. 


All of the candidates had cam- 
paign managers to exploit their 
virtues. 


Miss Miller Succeeds 
Late H. B. Snyder 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Miss V. E. Miller 
as space buyer for the Sweeney & 
James Co., advertising agency of 
Cleveland. 

She succeeds the late Harry B. 
Snyder, who was with the agency 
nine years prior to his death sev- 
eral weeks ago. He was 60 years old, 
and was in failing health for a year 
as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent. 

Miss Miller has been with the 
agency for two years and has an ad- 
vertising experience covering ten. 


is a list of the 


appeal value. 


CHICAGO 
2320-2336 Wabash Ave. 


OVER A THIRD 
CENTURY OF 
PRESTIGE 


For over thirty-five years our 
lithographed products have 
been establishing an ever in- 
creasing prestige among 
national advertisers. 


Today a list of our customers 


leading adver- 


tisers of the country. 


Whatever your product, we 
can display it .to gain the 
maximum attention and 


EDWARDS & DEUTSCH 
LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY 


Offset » Poster ~ Color 
Commercial Lithographers 


MILWAUKEE 
2101-2113 Michigan St. 
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Dartnell Starts Four 


A group of four new monthly 
magazines will be published by the 
Dartnell Corp., Chicago. They are 
The Office Equipment Salesman, to 
start in September, The Home Utili- 
ties Salesman, to begin in October 
and The Industrial Salesman and 
The Overseas Salesman. The latter 
will be published in English and 
Spanish. 

Eugene Whittemore will be edi- 
torial director. 


Leo Feist Dead 


Leo Feist, who started as a corset- 
salesman, died in Mt. Vernon, N. Y.., 
June 21, a millionaire. One of the 
powers of Tin Pan Alley, Mr. Feist 
merged his company with Carl 
Fisher, Inc., and the National 
Broadcasting Co., as the Radio 
Music Co., a $6,600,000 corporation. 


WANT MORE BUSINESS? 


It pays to read magazines for ideas. You 
can cover the good things in all only through 
the Selling Aid Digest. This digests current 
articles in 15 minutes of reading. Gives you 
plans you can use. Brings you over 100 ideas 
in each issue. Samples gladly sent. 

FLINT McNAUGHTON 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


* PAUL O'HAIRE 
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SMALLER CITIES 
SHOW BIG GAINS 
IN POPULATION 


Bureau of Gensus Releases 
1930 Figures 


Washington, June 26—Many of 
the cities in the 50,000 to 100,000 
population class, as disclosed in re- 
ports of census supervisors in charge 
of the population census, showed 
tremendous gains in the last decade, 
and a considerable number of them 
are encroaching on the 100,000 class 
so closely as to indicate they may 
reach that mark within the next few 
years. They may at least claim the 
right to be listed in the “big city 
class.” 

These cities, with their 1930 popu- 
lation and the percentage of gains 
made by each, follow: 


Popula- Pet. of 

City— tion Increase 
Evansville, Ind. ......... 98,963 16.0 
te, BE ccccceccccoscs 97,420 76.0 
Sacramento, Cal. ........ 93,685 42.1 
Allentown, Pa, .......... 92,052 25.2 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. ...... 86,507 17.1 


Bayonne, N. J.........+.. 85,739 13.0 


oS a 84,954 29.4 
Lawrence, Mass. ........ 83,343 *11.5 
Charlotte, N. C....cccses 82,645 78.4 
Little Rock, Ark......... 81,624 25.1 
Berkeley, Cal. ........+- 81,551 45.5 
Altoona, Pa. ..cccscocees 81,503 35.0 
Harrisburg, Pa. ......... 80,690 6.0 
Saginaw, Mich. ......... 80,409 29.8 
Lansing, Mich. ......... 78,421 36.7 


Pawtucket, R. I.......... 
Manchester, N. H........ 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 
Shreveport, La. 


77,283 20.3 
77,886 *1.9 
76,601 14.7 
76,207 74.0 


Pasadena, Cal. .......... 75,875 67.2 
Lincoln, Nebr. .......... 75,819 21.7 
Huntington, W. Va...... 75,725 50.9 


Niagara Falls, N. Y..... 
East St. Louis, Ill....... 
Trem, MN. Yoo scvccssceces 
Quincy, Mass. ........... 


75,306 48.5 
74}258 11.2 
72,350 0.5 
71,965 50.3 


——— —— 
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Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 


Use the 


posted on the 


Coupon! 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 
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PROTEGEES OF LEAGUE OF ADVERTISING WOMEN 


These smiling young women won scholarships offered by the New York League for the 
quality of their work during a 20-week course in advertising. Left to right, $50 scholarships: 
Jean Conklin, New York Times; Emily Austin, Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc.; Marion 


Morris, Bristol-Myers Co. 


Anne Locher, Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
Crete M. Dahl served as chairman of the League’s scholarship committee. 


Unlimited scholarships: Dorothy Lamb, H. K. McCann Co., and 


Portland, Me. ....cc.ccee 
Lakewood, Ohio ......... 
Springfield, Ohio ........ 
Roanoke, Va. cccseccsers 
New Britain, Conn...... 
East Orange, N. J....... 
Racine, Wis. .....2..+e0% 
Johnstown, Pa. ......... 
Mobile, AM. .ccsreeseser 
Montgomery, Ala. ....... 
Newton, Mass. .......... 
Covington, Ky. .......... 
Hammond, Ind. ......... 
Topeka, Kans. .......... 
Oak Park, Til....scecccve 
Brockton, Mass. .......- 
Passaic, Ne Decscccsccves 
Terre Haute, Ind........ 
Charleston, S. C......... 
Bvanston, Tl. cccccccscee 
Wheeling, W. Va........ 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y....... 
Davenport, lowa ........ 
Lancaster, Pa. .ccccccece 
Charleston, W. Va....... 
Augusta, Ga. 
Union City, N. J......... 
Malden, Mass............ 
Chanter, Pas cocccsveveee 
Bethlehem, Pa. .......... 
Madison, Wis. .......... 
Set Bet GOR: ce cdeccsss 
DORE, TR. kciccicciccs 
Stamford, Conn. ........ 


Holyoke, Mass. .......... 
Hamtramck, Mich. ...... 
Cedar Rapids, lowa...... 
BO, PRs ceverersoseces 
Jackson, Mich. ......c00¢ 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ....... 
East Chicago, Ind........ 
McKeesport, Pa. ........ 
New Rochelle, N. Y...... 
BEMGOM, GOs cc ccesvecscee 
Greensboro, N. C......... 
See eee 
Highland Park, Mich.... 
DOO TRA. cos cexccicve 
Hamilton, Ohio ......... 
Durham, NM. C..cccccscves 
Galveston, Texas ........ 
Avatin, TOROS occccceses 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio.. 
PUNE, COM isccscccoce 
Dearborn, Mich, 


*Indicates Decrease. 


25,000 to 50,000 Class 


City 
Pittsfield, Mass. ......... 
DOOR: “WER. ic cccccsces 
a ee er 
Catmmaie, &. CO... ccccess 
Woonsocket, R. L........ 
Haverhill, Mass. ........ 
Saeneem, Mies. os. cccices 
Everett, Mass. .......... 
PN. AMER cds vecccas 
Stockton, Cal. ........00. 
= se 
Sa sies cds eeee 
Pemmnete,. THB. 2ccecsccscee 
Waterloo, Iowa ......... 
Lexington, Ky. 
Williamsport, Pa. ....... 
Portsmouth, Va. ........ 
Jamestown, N. Y........ 
Chelsea, Mass. .......... 
Perth Amboy, N. J...... 
Chicopee, Mass. ......... 
Wichita Falls, Texas.... 
Battle Creek, Mich....... 
 FNNRS. 6.6005 500-0% 
Amarillo, Texas ......... 
CUMMINS, GO. ccccccescs 
Cramaten, B: Licsveccesces 
Bs COS. 0 civccevecses 
Council Bluffs, Iowa..... 
Ws EE vob 8060560650 
Dubuque, Iowa .......... 
Montclair, N. J.....scc0 
Muskegon, Mich. ....... ° 
Warten, GRO csccccccces 


Fitchburg, Mass. ........ 
Lynchburg, Va. ......... 
North Bergen, N. J..... 
East Cleveland, Ohio..... 
ae ere 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...... 
SER WE. bedcsstses 
oe ee ree 


50,102 


40,075 
39,540 


16.1 
62.2 
12.4 
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Waltham, Mass. ......... 39,425 
La Crosse, Wis.......... 39,300 
Sheboygan, Wis. ........ 39,236 
See, Tk ccc cscsccsces 39,221 
Meriden, Conn. ......... 38,452 
Rock Island, Ill.......... 38,006 
Cumberland, Md. ........ 37,713 
Revere, Maas. scccsccsess 37,705 
Raleigh, N. GC.ccoseccscces 37,512 
San Bernardino, Cal..... 37,453 
West New York, N. J... 37,339 
Green Bay, Wis.......... 37,327 
Taunton, Mass. ......... 37,288 
Bloomfield, N. J.........+ 37,245 
Santa Monica, Cal........ 36,993 
High Point, N. C........ 36,708 
DOT, TE cevceevesess 36,646 
a? Saar 36,481 
Norwalk, Conn, ......... 35,961 
Norristown, Pa. .......- 35,837 
ee errr 35,806 
White Plains, N. Y....... 35,604 
Steubenville, Ohio ...... 35,288 
Cranage, Me deccocvescces 34,658 
Lewiston, Me. ...0...20% 34,921 
Watertown, Mass. ....... 34,860 
Amsterdam, N, Y........ 34,683 
West Allis, Wis... ..s000. 34,617 
Alameda, Cal. .......... 34,367 
Baston, Pa. ...ccccccece 34,328 
Newport News, Va....... 34,285 
New Brunswick, N. J.... 34,273 
Santa Barbara, Cal...... 33,544 
Paducah, Ky. ..cscccsees 33,541 
Poplin, Mo. ccsccccscccce 33,464 
Waukegan, Wis. ........ 33,434 
Mansfield, Ohio ......... 33,434 
Sioux Falls, S. D........ 33,342 
Norwood, Ohio .......... 33,200 
Kokomo, Ind. .scosscccce 32,820 
Laredo, Texas 2.000000 32,661 
Richmond, Ind. ......... 32,561 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. 32,550 
Meridian, Miss. ......... 32,527 
DE, Fes. Bakes ssovcvsece 32,486 
Teesen, Axis. ..cccscoers 32,449 
SS rere 32,330 
Wilmington, N. C....... 2,167 
Watertown, N. Y........ 32,088 
Muskogee, Okla. ........ 32,006 
Pensacola, Fla. ......... 31,455 
Fort Smith, Ark......... 31,434 
Newbergh, N. Y......... 31,240 
Se eee 31,091 
Marion, Qhid o..0esccce. 31,095 
Bloomington, Ill. ........ 30,883 
Hagerstown, Md. ........ 30,845 
Riverside, Cal. .......... 30,654 
Newark, Ohio .......... 30,471 
Ganta Ans, Cal... .cccove 30,332 
E. Providence, R. I...... 30,252 
a Serr rr 30,184 
Everett, Mass. ......000% 30,070 
Middletown, Ohio ....... 29,843 
epee, We Fess ccscvsese 29,763 
Parkersburg, W. Va..... 29,605 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. ........ 29,565 
pe | eee ee 29,450 
Newport, Ky. .....c.s0¢ 29,400 
Greenville, S. C......... 29,081 
CS” i SP ee 29,050 
Clarksburg, W. Va....... 28,831 
SNE, SE. bs csvveccs 28,702 
pS ee err eer ee ee 28,701 
Spartanburg, S. C....... 28,643 
PR. Th. Doc cscs ccscces 28,609 
Mishawaka, Ind. ........ 28,581 
Petersburg, Va. ........- 28,476 
a Se 28,367 
Wyandotte, Mich. ....... 28,294 
Rinesten,; BW. Zien. scscee 28,166 
Ottumwa, Iowa ......... 28,074 
Ee ey 27,430 
PI, OWS. oc cesseecnns 27,263 
Ann Arbor, Mich........ 26,872 
Michigan City, Ind....... 26,785 
Burlington, Iowa ....... 26,719 
Baton Rouge, La. ...... 26,666 
Fond du Lac, Wis....... 26,362 
Eau Claire, Wis.......... 26,337 
Bey RIN cao s.o00000:00.08 26,331 
Bakersfield, Cal. ........ 26,178 
Lafayette, Ind. ......... 26,165 
Torrington, Conn. ...... 26,072 
DA: GO bsc6ecc ccc ces 26,045 
SS. See ee 26,034 
| Serre 26,002 
Central Falls, R. I....... 25,913 
SS Sree 25,863 
New Albany, Ind......... 25,825 
CONT, BOWE 6 ccc. rcccse 25,740 
West Haven, Conn....... 25,654 
i | Peer ee 25,604 
ee i eee 25,370 
ROOOROR, PA. civccsosecs 25,362 
San Angelo, Texas....... 25,304 
ROMER, Wie ooccsccee 25,265 
ConmeorG, NW. Tha..sccccces 25,162 
Johnson City, Tenn...... 25,073 


*Denotes Decrease. 
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Advertising Men 
of Continent 
Meet July 7 


New York, June 26.—The rela- 
tions between advertising and the 
Governments, an extensive discus- 
sion toward elimination of plagiarism 
in advertising, and a series of de- 
partmental sessions patterned after 
those of the Advertising Federation 
of America, will feature the third 
annual conference of the Continental 
Advertising Association to be held 
in Brussels July 7-12. 

The Chambre Syndicale Belge de 
la Publicite, of which L. Th. Leger, 
is president, will be the hosts to the 
advertising leaders of all Europe 
who have signified their intention of 
attending. 

The official opening of the con- 
vention Monday, July 7, will be 
preceded by a_ reception Sunday 
evening to visiting advertising lead- 
ers. All sessions will be held in the 
Palais des Academies. The conven- 
tion will open with an address of 
welcome by Mayor Ad. Max. 

Fr. Munk, of Czecho-Slovakia, will 
lead the discussion and exchange of 
views on the relations between 
advertising and Governments. In 
the afternoon group meetings will 
be held for discussion of problems 
of interest to advertising consultants, 
advertisers, advertising agents, mo- 
tion picture advertisers, broadcast 
and advertising novelty specialists. 

The general session Tuesday 
morning will discuss, under the 
leadership of Nino Caimo, of Italy, 
the relations between advertising 
and the press. This will be fol- 
lowed by an exchange of views on 
plagiarism in advertising, following 
an address on this subject by Bruno 
Dubron, a Paris attorney. The after- 
noon group sessions will be on ad- 
vertising artists, outdoor advertising, 
direct mail, newspaper magazines, 
window display and printing. 

On Wednesday morning the gen- 
eral session will discuss printing’s 
relation to advertising, under the 
leadership of Mr. Levisson, of Hol- 
land. Following, E. Damour, of 
Paris, will explain the utility of the 
continental organization and_ the 
services it can render to interna- 
tional advertising agents. The offi- 
cial banquet will be held Wednesday 
evening. 

The next three days will be given 
over to recreation, including a tour 
of Belgium. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 
After a number of years as as- 
sistant sales manager for Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, Fred K. 
Bollman has joined Erwin, Wasey 
. Co., Chicago, as an account execu- 
ive. 


Joins Stedfeld Agency 

Charles Feldman has joined the 
H. L. Stedfeld Co., New Yor 
agency, as copy writer. He was 
formerly with the Lee E. Donnelley 
Co., Cleveland. 
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TALKING SIGN 
OF GAW-O'HARA 
GREETS 3,00 


Says a Few Kind Words for 
Chicago 


(Continued from page 1) 
such signs might be classed as a 
nuisance. 

“After the fact that we were at 
work on a talking sign was an- 
nounced in the May 3 issue of ADVER- 
sinc AGE, inquiries indicated great 
interest in the idea. Several such 
signs are now reported in construc- 
tion, and I hope that in all cases 
good judgment will be used. 

“It is possible with our device to 
tone down the volume so that the 
voice is audible only within a 20-foot 
radius. This suggests that it could 
be used in connection with display 
windows in retail stores to describe 
the merchandise.” 

One of the first tie-ups of the talk- 
ing sign with the company’s other 
advertising was an invitation to its 
patrons to make suggestions on how 
to operate it, and, if they cared to, 
to avail themselves of free time on 
“Stationery PDQ.” 


Visiting Agent 
Gives Opinion 
of America 


Detroit, June 26.—Nearly every 
person in the United States is living 
beyond his income. 

There is no reason for the current 
business depression in this country. 

These striking statements come 
from the lips of Frank Goldberg, 
Australia’s leading advertising and 
merchandising authority, who is in 
America visiting the manufacturers 
whose products he advertises in the 
Antipodes, and endeavoring to inter- 
est other manufacturers in the po- 
tentialities of the Australian and 
New Zealand market. 

“Business for the last five years 
has been abnormal,” Mr. Goldberg 
said. “The American people in par- 
ticular have been buying beyond 
their incomes, and their inability to 
meet the present financial tighten- 
ing is one of the chief causes of 
commercial uncertainty. Now in their 
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fear they are not buying, and so in- 
dustry enters depression. 


“The people of Australia, closely 
akin to Americans in habits, cus- 
toms, industry and desires, offer the 
manufacturers of this country a 
market rich in present worth and 
future possibilities. 

“American manufacturers produce 
ears peculiarly suited to our high- 
way problems. We need speed and 
quick pick-up, and they give us that. 
We need durability and day-in-and- 
day-out reliability of service, and 
that we can get in most every Amer- 
ican car. So naturally we are glad 
to pay $2,000 for a car selling for 
one-half that in the States, because 
nowhere else can we get the same 
money’s worth. 

“The Hawley-Smoot tariff provisi- 
sions are causing no worry among 
Antipodean business men,” he said. 


Pierce Publications 
Adds “Illinois Farmer” 


Dante M. Pierce has announced 
his purchase of Illinois Farmer, Chi- 
cago. This gives the Pierce Publica- 
tions two farm papers, the other be- 
ing Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer, Racine, Wis. 

While the papers will be affiliated, 
each will receive individual editorial 
treatment, separate staffs and offices 
being retained. New York headquar- 
ters for the publications are at 200 
Fifth avenue. 


VAN DINE IS 
MYSTIFIED BY 
1930 SYSTEM 


New York, June 23.— Mystery 
stories are stylish these days and 
James Rotto, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Hecht Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., quoted a maker of 
mystery yarns at the joint meeting 
of the Sales Promotion and Mer- 
chandise Managers’ Divisions of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion here last week. 

He gave this quotation from “The 
Benson Murder Case,” by Van Dine: 

“Human beings have a downright 
horror of anything simple and direct. 
The whole modern commercial sys- 
tem is nothing but a _ colossal 
mechanism for doing things in the 
most involved and roundabout way. 

“If one makes a ten-cent purchase 
at a department store nowadays, a 
complete history of the transaction 
is written in triplicate, checked by 
a dozen floorwalkers and clerks, 
signed and countersigned, entered 
into innumerable ledgers with 
various colored inks, and then elab- 


orately secreted in steel filing cabi- 
nets.” 

“We view with growing alarm,” 
said Mr. Rotto, “the fact that the 
advertising percentage for depart- 
ment stores has almost doubled in 
the last ten years, but advertising 
men can’t take all blame for that. 
Before advertising can make the 
ship go faster, a lot of superfluous 
services, excessive percentage of re- 
turns, multiplicity of price lines, 
unbalanced stocks, all of which 
make for high initial markups and 
affect the pulling power of adver- 
tising, must be eliminated.” 

He predicted that the department 
store advertising manager who is 
on a par with other major execu- 
tives and whose opinions receive 
just as careful consideration and 
attention, will increase in number as 
the result of 1930 developments. 


Hearst Methods 


Herbert C. Everett, general mer- 
chandising counselor of the Hearst 
Newspapers, advised the department 
stores to advertise for profits rather 
than volume and to feature fast- 
moving merchandise. 

John Mench, also of the Hearst 
Organization, and formerly mer- 
chandise manager of Gimbel 
Brothers, Pittsburgh, said that one 
of America’s newspaper publishers, 
with 29 papers, has created an in- 
stitutional department in his general 
staff. He gave this department the 


“The question in the minds of the 
advertiser is how to use a news- 
paper to secure results; and the 
newspaper must be ready to show 
the advertiser the best and most 
scientific methods to employ in order 
to get the greatest results out of its 
columns and its clientele. 

“In other words, it is not suf- 
ficient for the newspaper to get the 
advertiser; it must get results for 
the advertiser. 

“The object of this institutional 
organization is to help every adver- 
tiser get results from the advertis- 
ing he puts in our newspapers.” 


Perkins Is Promoted 
by “Pittsburgh Press” 


Harold E. Perkins is now man- 
ager of naticnal advertising for the 
Pittsburgh Press, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper. He had been assistant 
national advertising manager for the 
past fifteen months, and formerly 
was manager of national advertising 
for the Indianapolis Star. 

He succeeded L. B. Hill, who re- 
turned to the Columbus Dispatch as 
national advertising manager, a posi- 
tion he held prior to coming to Pi‘ts- 
burgh a year and a half ago. 


Join Indianapolis Club 


Frank R. Elliott, publicity director 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
has become a non-resident member of 
the Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 

A new active member is J. M. 
Griffin, advertising manager of the 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 


Now General Aviation 


The Fokker Aircraft Corp., Do- 
ver, Del., has changed its name to 
the General Aviation Company to in- 
dicate its affiliation with General 
Motors Corp. 


; 


% 


following basis on which to operate: 


British Expert 


Talks to N. Y. 
from Leviathan 


New York, June 26.—Sir Charles 
Higham, British advertising expert 
who is to be the principal speaker at 
tonight’s meeting of the Young 
Men’s Advertising Club, did a little 
talking to New York Monday night 
aboard the Leviathan, 500 miles at 
sea. He also spoke Tuesday eve- 
ning, the United Press bearing the 
expense of transmission. 

“I am telephoning this to the 
United Press just to demonstrate we 
are living in a great age, even if we 
don’t know it,” said Sir Charles, in 
his Monday greeting. 

_ “I have accepted by wireless the 
IMvitation of the Association of Ad- 
vertising Men to be their guest 
speaker at their annual banquet, 
Grand Central Palace, Thursday eve- 
ning. The new president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, Charles 
E. Murphy, has advised me by wire- 
less that he has appointed a special 
committee of reception to meet Tar- 
leton Winchester, the new passenger 
traffic manager of the United States 
Line, and their advertising director, 
Charles E. Speaks, who are on the 
Leviathan. Great fellows, New 


York advertising men, the finest in 
the world.” 


Advertising 
Plates 


ep & A” stands for the BEST there is 
in plates and mats, and for the kind 
of quick, interested, intelligent ser- 
viee that advertisers appreciate. 


°P & A” Service is evidenced in the 
co-operation they give to customers 
—in the pressure they are capable 
of applying to make insertion dates. 


Electrotypes 
Nieckeltypes 
Lead Moulds 
Stereotypes 
Newspaper Matrices 


Thirty years continuous 
helpful service to advertisers 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, President 


7Zi2 Federal Street - 
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ADVERTISING AGE 
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June 28, 199mm 


Information 


for Advertisers 


(Continued from Page 4) 


from 1917 to 1927, a government de- 
partment bulletin; deals with the 
nation wide scope of this rural edu- 
cational program, its growth, meth- 
ods employed and results achieved. 
Distributed by Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods, St. Louis. 


71. Time’s Circulation. 

A 50-page booklet presenting a 
composite picture of Time’s readers 
by an analysis of the circulation, an 
account of the method employed in 
obtaining subscriptions and a sum- 
mary of advertising carried for sev- 
eral years. 


76. The Intelligence Factor in Ad- 
vertising. 

The publishers define this 26-page 
booklet as a study of the receptive 
intelligence of the audience, assert- 
ing that this factor has been gen- 
erally neglected. Published by the 
Big Four in the Quality Field, The 
Forum, Golden Book, Review of Re- 
views, and World’s Work. 


21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
hy Hospital Management, Chicago. 


47. The New Era in Food Distribu- 


tion. 

A discussion of food advertising 
and food distribution problems at a 
luncheon tendered to food distribu- 
tors and advertising executives by 
The New Era in Food Distribution, 
Chicago, by whom the booklet is 
issued 


49. American Resorts. 

A booklet of 18 pages giving a 
market analysis of the resort indus- 
try in America, in the preparation 
of which 11,000 such establishments 
were investigated. Published by 
American Resorts, Chicago. 


84. This Man the Architect. 

This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


106. The Universal Cry: 
Want.” 

A booklet presenting some impor- 
tant considerations in foreign mer- 
chandising, the principles being de- 
fined and illustrated. Guaranteed to 
instruct and entertain anyone whose 
sales experiences have been confined 
to the United States. Published by 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York. 


107. Neenah’s Sample Kit. 

Sample letterheads, folders and 
test sheets of bond and ledger 
papers, affording suggestions for the 
use of colored papers to create 
greater harmony between copy and 
design. Issued by Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis. 


Valspar Expands 

Pursuant to its plan of acquiring 
units which will round out its manu- 
facturing and merchandising activi- 
ties, the Valspar Corporation, New 
York, has merged the Detroit Graph- 
ite Co., Detroit, Mich., and the Do- 
minion Paint Works, Ltd., of 
Walkerville, Ont., with its existing 
units. 

These two companies are comple- 
mentary to others in the Valspar 
organization. 


Electric Award Goes 


to Sleight Estate 


The 1930 award of the American 
Superpower Corporation’s prize was 
made posthumously to Reuben B. 
Sleight at the National Electric 
Light Association’s annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco last week. 
The prize, $10,000 in cash, will be 
given to Mr. Sleight’s estate. He is 
survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 


“We 


U.S.Post Card 
Still Outpulls 
Reply Cards 


Boston, June 26.—The Government 
post card still outpulls business 
reply cards or envelopes, according 
to the experience of Paul Babson, of 
the United Business Service, as out- 
lined before the Advertising Club of 
Boston. Mr. Babson feels, however, 
that this situation may change. 

The reply card used by his organ- 
ization is completely filled in on the 
typewriter, so that all the prospect 
has to do is to initial and mail it. 

Saving on production costs has 
never paid, he said. Eliminating the 
fill-in cn form letters also eliminated 
a large percentage of the orders. 


“Coming back to some of the les- 
sons we have learned about direct 
mail, I believe one of the clearest 
has been, that if you want a pros- 
pect to do something, ask him in a 
simple, straightforward way to do 
it,” said Mr. Babson. 

“These old closings like ‘sign and 
mail today’ may be stereotyped, but 
they still have that rather worth- 
while faculty of bringing back more 
replies than any other closing we 
have found. 


“But there is more involved than 
just the last few words—the whole 
letter has got to lay out a straight- 
forward path to the dotted line. 


“Two letters illustrate this point. 
They were both designed to bring 
back a request for a month’s free 
trial of our service. They were 
mailed half and half to a list of 
12,000 names on March 11 of this 
year. The envelopes, letterheads, 
and enclosures were identical. One 
brought 184 replies and the other 
60—3 per cent against 1 per cent. 
Yet we thought the second letter 
was a good one when we prepared it. 

“The trouble is it wanders around, 
it hasn’t the straightforward driving 
punch toward the dotted line and 
the mail sack. 

“Our letters are mailed first-class 
—we’ve always experienced a sub- 
stantial drop in replies when we 
tried third-class. 


“We use a meter indicia rather 
than a stamp—we’ve made dozens 
of tests on this point and in prac- 
tically every case the meter indicia 
has outpulled the stamp. The aver- 
age gain has been from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Tests with government stamped 
envelopes have placed them better 
than stamps, but not as good as the 
meter.” 


Mobiloil Scoops 
World on Flight 


Across Atlantic 


New York, June 27—In less than 
five hours after Kingsford-Smith 
landed the Southern Cross at Har- 
bor Grace, New Foundland, Wednes- 
day morning, newspapers were on 
the streets in New York and several 
other cities containing advertise- 
ments of the Vacuum Oil Company, 
featuring the use of Mobiloil in the 
plane on its dash across the Atlantic. 

The Blackman Company, New 
York agency handling the Mobiloil 
account, had prepared and sent to 
the list of about 80 newspapers be- 
ing regularly used by the Vacuum 
Oil Company in its campaign this 
year two advertisements, one of 
which was for use if the plane 
landed anywhere in the United 
States, the other if it landed out- 
side the United States. 


Thus, as soon as word was re- 
ceived that the plane had landed at 
Harbor Grace, the latter advertise- 
ment was released by wire with a 
few minor changes in the original 
copy. Before Wednesday noon, 
therefore, many of the papers were 
on the streets with this copy in 
various cities throughout the coun- 
try. In the New York papers illus- 
trations were used in the advertise- 
ments, but in all other papers the 
copy was in the form of a straight 
type set-up. 


Tariff Boosts 


Paper Prices 

New York, June 26.—An in- 
crease in the price of coated 
paper will be one of the imme- 
diate results of the new tariff, 
according to the United Typo- 
thetae of America. A higher 
tariff on casein is the reason. 


Name New Chairmen 

The League of Advertising 
Women of New York has named 
the following committee chairmen: 

Program, Nell Enloe; public rela- 
tions, Marion E. Solodar; members’ 
business meeting program, Grace 
Oakley; membership, Helen Faith 
Keane; employment, Mrs. James 
Beveridge; on-to-convention, Agnes 
Gleason; historian, Mrs. Lois Dei- 
mel; editor club bulletin, Shelby 
Holbrook; reception, Mary Cather- 
ine McDonough; attendance, Mil- 
dred Kallfelz; scholarship, Kather- 
ine Mullaly; promotion of better 
understanding, Edith Burtis; mu- 
tual fund, Louise Rogers; director 
of special funds, Sinclair Dakin. 


Change Page Size 
The Gilroy (Cal.) Evening Dis- 
patch has a new type page of 8 col- 
umns, 12 ems wide, 22 inches deep. 
The old size was 7 columns of 13 
ems, 21% inches deep. Lloyd E. 
Smith is publisher. 


United Offers 
50-Cent Books 
And New Pipe 


With some book publishers cutting 
the price and others sticking to the 
traditional tariff, the United Cigar 
Stores Company entered the field 
this week with the announcement 
that it is ready to sell mystery 
stories at 50 cents each, the offer go- 
ing into effect June 26. The com- 
pany is also offering a boon to book 
and tobacco lovers in the form of a 
special pipe. 

The United plans to sell not less 
than 100,000 copies of a new popular 
book each month in its New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco stores. 
Sales pressure will consist of sev- 
eral days’ advertising in newspapers 
in these cities when the book for the 
month is announced, tied up with 
generous window and counter dis- 
plays. 


Details of Plan 

The undertaking is advertised as 
the “United New  Book-a-Month 
Plan,” and the books are published 
by The Mystery League, Inc., New 
York. They will be written by well 
known authors in the mystery fiction 
field, and it is claimed they will 
equal $2 value in printing and bind- 


———e 


ing. They will be sold exclugj 
through this chain and the Whey 
and Neve Drug Stores, and patrgm 
may subscribe in advance if they 
wish, 

The company has experimental 
with the selling of popular fictign 
at prices of from 75 cents to $2 gm 
the past two or three years. The nam 
set-up of price, subject and adyam 
tising has been based on this expem 
ence. 

The advertising book place mari 
accompanying each book not g 
carries the sales story of the Unite 
books but is utilized to feature on 
of the company’s specials. - 

The first marker featured 
Armchair pipe, said to be “just 
pipe for reading, relaxation gm 
comfort—a perfect set-up for @ 
armchair sleuths.” 

The books will be sold in the comm 
pany’s 3,000-odd stores covering fm 
country, but for the present the af 
vertising will be limited to thrm 
cities. However, it is reported thm 
the near future will witness a num 
ber of developments in the mercham 
dising activities of this company, 


John Cuneo Weds 


John F. Cuneo, president of 
Cuneo Press, Chicago, largest pring 
ing plant in the world, married Mig 
Julia Reed Shepherd June 24, 
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Reach Us Not Later 


To Be Listed in the Forthcom- 
ing “Who’s Who in Advertis- 
ing” Your Questionnaire Must 


Who’s Who 
In Advertising# 


LAST CALL FOR 
Questionnaires 


Than 


you are. 


to deal with you. 


Evening Courier. 


Putnam & Wood Co., Boston. 


lent idea.”—Cliff N 
Chrysler Corporation. 


You owe it to yourself as an advertising 
man to advertise yourself—to let the adver- 
tising world know who you are and what 


Here, in this first directory of the adver- 
tising fraternity, you take your place, in 
alphabetical order, with all the important 
men in the advertising business. Here you 
will read facts that will help you to deal 
with others; and help others who may wish 


John C. Sweeney, Advising Director, 
tional Correspondence Schools. “I think the idea 
is excellent.”—Earl E. Hughes, Mer. Sales Promo- 
tion, Wright Aeronautical Corporation. “An excel- 
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Advertising tremendously interesting to me.”— 4 
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| 

oble, Director of Advertising, 
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No Charge — No Obligation — Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Courtesy 
James Keiller & Son 


Practically every advertising man of high 
standing and importance has sent in his 
questionnaire. But there are some who have 


been putting off this duty—finally mislaying 


the questionnaire entirely. 


Last chance to get in the book that will be 
on the desk, or reference shelf, of most of 
the important advertising men of America. 


Mail this coupon today. Questionnaire 


will be sent to you by return mail. 


“Who’s Who in part. 


Interna- 


Hundreds more comments like these are on 
file in the Editor’s office. 


Please mail me . 
“Who’s Who in Advertising” Book. I understand 
that this request incurs no cost or obligation on my J 


Ee tee 


AGGOSs . sine 


Leaders in Advertising Endorse the i 
Forthcoming “Who’s Who” 


“Such a book is needed.”—-James O’Shaughnessy, 
Liberty. “You are doing the advertising fraternity 
a great favor.”—George W. Smith, Camden (N. J.) 
“IT want to see that Philadel- 
phians in advertising are well represented.”—Chas. 
H. Eyles, Pres. Richard A. Foley Adv. Agency. “I 
know we will want a copy in our office.’—Wood, 


| Harper & Brothers, 
Who’s Who in Advertising Dept., 
49 E. 33d St., New York, N. Y. 
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